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On Intellectual Operations 
| by Rudolf Allers 
PHILOSOPHY may be said to be alive when it proves 


capable of discovering new problems and of dealing 
with them by means of its fundamental principles and cate- 
gories. No human mind, not even the greatest, can know before- 
hand what questions may arise at a later time by virtue of the 
advance of empirical knowledge or of speculative elaboration. 


The test of a philosopher’s greatness is precisely that his system 


be able to cope with problems he himself did not and could not 
consider. 

Many of the new problems facing the philosopher today arise 
from the widening of scientific inquiry. Thus, cosmology and 
the theory of knowledge have to render account, in their own 
terms, of the facts and ideas brought forth by the recent de- 
velopments in physics. Scientific research and its practical 
applications stand so much in the foreground of contemporary 
thought that philosophy has been preoccupied mainly with 
questions pertaining to this field. What has been called “ human 
studies” has attracted comparatively less attention. We still 
lack a systematic treatment of the philosophy of history, a dis- 
cussion of the fundamentals of sociology, and a sufficiently 
encompassing consideration of the data psychology furnishes. 
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Other problems stem from philosophies different from that 
the individual thinker professes. However erroneous the basic 
conceptions of many of the philosophies known today may seem, 
it cannot be denied that the men who worked out these various 
systems sometimes became aware of questions which had been 
left aside by their opponents. It is not enough that these ideas 
be rejected as incompafible with those one recognizes oneself. 
The ideas must be examined, taken seriously, and restated in 
the terms of one’s convictions.* 

Certain problems become visible only from a definite stand- 
point. They may be peculiar to this,standpoint and prove to 
be more or less of pseudo-problems if the standpoint is chosen 
so as to preclude a wider outlook. Other such problems, how- 
ever, retain their significance also within the framework of 
another philosophy than that of their discoverer. The problems 
usually comprised under the heading of Plato’s “theory of 
ideas ” do not cease to exist when Plato’s metaphysics has to 
be abandoned. Of this the history of philosophy since Aristotle 
gives evidence. One need not be an admirer of Hume, a fol- 
lower of Kant, or a disciple of Hegel, to realize that these men 
have uncovered problematics which cannot be ignored. 

On-the other hand, there are problems which fail to achieve 
“actuality” because they refer to regions of empirical inquiry 
which have, for some reason, lost-interest or even are viewed as 
unworthy of the endeavors of the “scientific” mind. To this 
class belong, at present, all questions related to introspective 

1 How this can be done is shown admirably by Professor E. Gilson in his 
recent work L’Etre et Vessence (Paris, 1948). One will do well to ponder 
on his remarks, p. 164: “ Le ‘ qu’en dira-t-on’ philosophique, pour ne dire 
rien de celui que connaissent les sciences positives, est une force d’inhi- 
bition redoutable, puisqu’ elle retient d’excéllents esprits, par crainte d’on 
ne sait quel ridicule spéculatif, d’affirmer ce qu’ils aimeraient visiblement 
pouvoir dire.” One is tempted to repeat with Michel de Montaigne: 
“ Nous scavons dire: ‘Cicero dit ainsi; voila les meurs de Platon; ce sont 
les mots mesmes d’Aristote.’ Mais nous, que disons nous nous mesmes, 


que jugeons nous? que faisons nous? Autant en diroit bien un perroquet.” 
Essais, I., 21. ed. M. Rat (Paris, 1948), I, 146. 
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evidence. Contemporary psychology, on the whole, does not 
believe in the reliability and usefulness of such studies and, 
consequently, does not furnish to philosophy new material the 
elaboration of which might result in an enrichment of philo- 
sophical understanding. This attitude on the part of so many 
psychologists does not deprive either the facts or the problems, 
of man’s inner life, of existence or significance. 

In fact, introspective psychology has come to be alive again 
in the last several years in spite of the anathema by “ scientific” 
psychology. This revival of introspective psychology has been 
the result of an inner necessity on one hand, of the impact of 
E. Husserl’s phenomenology on the other. In regard to the 
work of this thinker the same thing holds as has been said 
above:. whatever his views on metaphysics and other parts of 
philosophy be, his approach has made visible many problems 
which had either fallen into oblivion or had not yet been con- 
sidered at all. If nothing else, we owe to Husserl, at least, that 
his phenomenological inquiries have aroused again the interest 
in the mind and its workings and also have sharpened our 
ability of observation and analysis. 

Husser] required that the philosopher—and the psychologist, 
too — “‘go back to the things themselves.” This means that 
any inquiry about facts, and the facts both of the mind and of 
the “ world of ideas” are facts no less than those of the tangible 
world, that/any such inquiry, then, begin with a simple con- 
templation of the given, irrespective of all notions one may 
harbor concerning the kind and order of this given. I intend 
to examine, in as unprejudiced a manner as I may be able to 
provide, the data of the intellect. 

Certain primary assumptions must be made in all inquiries. 
Some of these assumptions may not allow for any further 
demonstration; they are self-evident or held, at least, to be 
indispensable. Others form part of the general philosophy in 
which the writer believes. Whether these are demonstrable or 
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not is a question not to be raised here. Arguing with the setting 
provided by a definite philosophy, these assumptions are sub- 
mitted as granted. It seems to me that for the intentions of this 
study the following presuppositions will suffice: 

That the rational powers of the mind are of a nature other 
than those called sensory; that the former are justly labelled 
“immaterial”; that therefore, their operations are other than 
those of the senses, although they depend on the latter as the 
sources of the “ material” underlying the contents of the intel- 
lect; that this material is rendered intelligible by a peculiar 
operation called abstraction. 

It is assumed, further, that every “‘ product” of intellectual 
activity which cannot be reduced to another, as the latter’s 
modification or complication, requires an intellectual operation 
of its own. This is, in a way, an application of the rule by 
which the diverse powers of the mind are distinguished. The 
distinction is based, as-is known, both on the characteristics of 
operations and on those of objects. Some mental powers operate 
in such a manner that their operations are not accessible to 
direct observation but must be assumed because of their ob- 
servable effects. We have no immediate awareness of the activi- 
ties. attributed to the sensus communis; neither have we any 
such awareness of the performances of memory. Nor are we 
conscious of the abstractive activity of the intellectus agens. 
In all these instances, our distinction of powers rests on the 
recognition of fundamental differences of the mental states 
resulting. 

It appears permissible to apply the same methodological rule 
also to the operations of one and the same power. This is done, 
in fact, when the formation of the concept or the verbum mentts 
is viewed as a peculiar process, be it one which is passive rather 
than active, insofar as the intellectus possibilis is concerned. 
The justification of the procedure, in studying the intellectual 
operation, will be furnished, or so it is hoped, by the con- 
siderations to be submitted in this essay. 
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So far as I can see, the powers of rational cognition are 
usually credited with six different achievements. They are: 
that of abstraction and formation of concepts; that of judg-_ 
ment and the formation of propositions; that of discursive _ 
reasoning and the derivation of further judgments; that ée. 
“directed thought” or the arrangement of a multitude of 
propositions in an orderly sequence; that of intellectual 
memory; finally that of reflection. | ' | 
There are problems as yet little considered, although impor- — i 
tant enough, in each of these six fields. The present study, 
however, is concerned only with certain questions related to 
the performances of concept-formation.’ 
Some points must be clarified before any attempt at an 
analysis of intellectual operations can be made. 
The term “concept” is used in a threefold sense. It signifies, 
first, that modification or actualization which takes place in the 
intellectus possibilis in consequence of its being informed by 
the spectes intelligubtlts tmpressa. Secondly, it refers to the 
mode in which this modification of the intellectual power be- 
comes a content of consciousness, immediately or in reflection. 
Thirdly, it names that of which the mind is rendered cognizant 
in this act of intellection, that of which the concept is. 
Suarez stresses the first and the second meaning and dis- 
tinguishes them as the “formal” and the “ objective” concept. | 
Neither the idea nor the terminology is original with Suarez, 
although he stated the difference, perhaps, more precisely than : 
did any of his predecessors.“ The ambiguity of the terms 
formal and objective make it desirable that other terms be in- 
troduced. I propose to designate as a “conceptual act” the 


*I hope to deal with certain problems concerning judgment, ordered or 
directed thought, and reflection, in a further study. Some reference to one 
or the other question pertaining to these fields will be touched upon here 
because there is no possibility of neatly keeping apart the various operations 
of the intellect. 

* F. Suarez, Disputationes metaphysicae (Paris, 1864), Disp. II., sec. 1., 
a. 1. op. XXVI. pp. 61 ff. 
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the first sense of “concept,” using the term “ act ” as well in 
its original sense as the result of actualization and in the sense 
in which it figures in the “psychology of act” of Brentano- 
Husserl. I shall call “concept” that which stands in conscious- 
ness for the “meaning” or the thing meant by the concept. 
Suarez’ conceptus objectivus is defined as res ila vel ratio, quae 
proprie et immediate per conceptum formalem cognoscitur. 
But “objective concept” is a somewhat clumsy expression and 
one easily misinterpreted. It seems better that one avail him- 
self of a term frequently used in modern literature and designate 
this third meaning as the “ referent.” 

The relations of these three terms can be illustrated best by 
comparing the intellectual with the imaginative performance. 
As long as the fundamental differences of the two are not over- 
looked, there is no danger in such a comparison, which, in fact, 
St. Thomas often uses for the sake of clarification.® 

When I recall or “re-present” to my mind a thing seen 
previously, a melody once heard, or any other sensory datum, 
I am conscious of a peculiar activity resulting in the produc- 
tion of an image. But it is not the image which I wish to 
“envisage’”’; rather, the image is an td quo,-something which 
“stands for ” the other thing perceived sometime before. The 
image standing before my consciousness may be very unlike the 
thing which it serves to recall; it may be incomplete or even 
not resemble at all its original. Nonetheless, it is perfectly 
sufficient as a representative rather than a representation, in 
the sense of the German Vorstellung, and enables me to think 
or speak significantly of its “referent.” 

The referent of an image is an individual thing or several 
of such, if one has to do with a “general image,” comparable 
to a simplified or schematic illustration in a textbook. 

Every cognitive state has a referent of a corresponding, pecu- 


* See, for instance, Summa Theol., I., q. 85, a. 3c., a passage which will 
be referred to later, to some extent. 
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liar kind. As the image refers to particulars, so the concept to 
generalities. Since the concept is expressed by a general name, 
its referent will be designated as a “nominal referent.” 
Judgments, too, refer to something different from the judg- 
ment as a mental state or from the proposition as formulated 
in words. They refer to “states of affairs” (Sachverhalte), 
to “it being the case that...” A judgment is “about”’ its 
(grammatical or logical) subject, but “on” the state of affairs 


rendered by the combination of subject and predicate. Judg- 


ments are expressed in propositions, and their referents will 
accordingly be called “ propositional.” 

A whole discourse, a report, a tale, a speech, an essay, is “on” 
some topic which is unfolded in the sequence of propositions 
making up the discourse. The propositions or thoughts form, 
in their orderly arrangement, a context and refer to a “ con- 
_ textual referent.” * 

The difference of nominal and propositional referents is suffi- 
cient to prevent the confusion of the operations yielding concepts 
on one hand and judgments on the other. Less attention has 
been paid, it seems, to the peculiarities of contextual referents 
and the corresponding intellectual operations. 

No one studying these matters could, of course, overlook that 
the nominal referents are not at all of one kind. A look at the 
table of contents of any grammar convinces one of this fact. 
The theory of intellectual operations, however, has apparently 
not taken full account of the questions arising in consequence 
of these differences. 

It cannot be within the scope of an essay to discuss all the 
problems related to the differentiation of nominal referents. 
Only a few will be mentioned; but they will, it is hoped, suffice 
to show that there are very real problems and that they have a 
bearing on rather basic ideas. 


*Husserl uses the terms “nominal” and “ propositional” much in the 
same sense as indicated above. 
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All names, with the exception of proper names, of course, are 
general names, nomina nata de pluribus praedicari. This is, 
however, only a formal characterization. There are various 
kinds of generality and, therefore, of reference. The following 
survey is by far not complete but sufficient for demonstrating 
certain problems. ‘ 

1. Names referring to species. It does not concern us here 
whether there are many or only a definite number of species; 
if there is one species and it is given a name, say, man, one 
has to do with a kind of name different from others.° Names 
of species, or the corresponding intellectual data, will be desig- 
nated as universals and this term will be used exclusively in 
this sense. 

2. Generic names can be predicated of several species, as it 
is with the term animal, and indirectly of individuals. 

3. Class-names refer to a number of particulars united in a 
class by virtue of some feature or features. Universals and gen- 
eric names, too, are class-names but founded on the “ nature ” 
of the particulars, whereas the term “ class-name ” is used here 
for all general names which are neither species, that is, deter- 
mined by a specifie form, nor genera. Class names may be made 
up arbitrarily as it was the case in the experiments of N. Ach® 

*On the question of a definite or indefinite number of species, cf. M. 
Adler, Problems for Thomists. The Problem of Species (New York, 1940). 

*N. Ach, Uber die Begriffsbildung (Bamberg, 1921). Ach points out, 
quite correctly, that his experiments refer to the “ significative function of 
a word as a sign or symbol,” and not to concepts either in the logical or 
the ontological sense. According to the terminology used in the present 
essay, he deals with class-names rather than with such of universals. Cf. 
also: A. Willwoll, Begriffsbildung (Leipzig, 1926). The experiments de- 
scribed in this study yield many interesting results and contribute note- 
worthily to our knowledge of mental operations. However, they are hardly 
on the formation of universals; they deal with generic concepts, sometimes 
of a rather artificial kind, or with class-names. It is probably impossible 
te study experimentally the formation of true universals, since these arise 
as soon as the agent intellect operates on the phantasm. The progress of 


the understanding of universals, however, may well lend itself to further 
analysis. In fact, most of the later studies on concept formation seem to 
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who, for instance, gave to the class of red, angular, heavy bodies 
a certain made-up name. They may be based on all kinds of 
accidental features as, for instance, the use to which they are 
put; in this sense a name like furniture or tool is a class name. 

5. Names designate properties and will be called such. For 
example, weight, whiteness. They are general names of acci- 
dents considered in themselves, not as belonging to and charac- 
teristic of things. When we speak of whiteness we do not mean 
the class of white things, but rather that by virtue of which this 
class is constituted. 

5. Collective names which designate an assembly of things, 
of the same kind or of many kinds, which for one reason or 
another appear somehow as a whole or as belonging together: 
landscape, forest, town, nation, group, tool, and so forth. 

6. Abstract names by which term I refer to such referring 
to “ideas,” like those designated by terms as: cause or causality, 
substance, concept, species. 

7. In some way similar to the last mentioned are names 
which have come to be called constructs; leaving out those em- 
ployed in mathematics, because we have considered as yet only 
terms pertaining to immediate experience or the “ first degree 
of abstraction,”* one may point at names like force, energy, 
electricity. 

Compared with universals and generic names, the class names 
“may be said to be secondary. They are not founded on an im- 
mediate awareness of things belonging together, but result from 
a subsequent elaboration on the basis of the knowledge that 
many different things have, in some respect, certain features 
in common which, howeter, are not sufficient for a full charac- 
deal chiefly with this process of gradually understanding the concept which 
the possible intellect already possesses or which, as one may say, it has 
become. 

*The problem of the “ degrees of abstraction” will be briefly referred to 


below but not discussed because this requires a consideration of judgments 
and other points not within ‘the scope of this essay. 


} 
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terization of such a thing. Although it is difficult or, perhaps, 
impossible to indicate why the fact that a thing like a piece of 
furniture is of another nature from another thing as a man 
or a cat, the difference is nonetheless immediately apprehended 
by everyone. Class-names, be they as much a “ matter of 
course”’ as anything, are always somehow artificial, whereas 
universals and generic names impress the mind as suggested by 
the things themselves. 

There is no need to dwell on the formation of universals. 
The process of abstraction may be supposed as sufficiently clear, 
although here, too, there are more problems discoverable than 
the ordinary presentations reveal. 

Abstraction is, primarily, that achievement on the part of 
the agent intellect which disengages either the specific sub 
stantial or an accidental form from the phantasm. As disen- 
gaged, this form is the species intelligibtlis impressa, and it 
produces in the possible intellect, informing it, the species 
expressa, the verbum mentts or universal. 

Abstraction is, however, supposed to furnish not only uni- 
versals, but also generic concepts. Not only our knowledge of 
man or cat, but also that of animal are credited to abstraction. 

If abstraction is primarily that process which yields the 
knowledge of universals, that is, of specific natures, the ques- 
tion arises what is the relation of the “‘ abstraction ” of generic 
concepts to this original abstraction of specific natures? Acci- 
dents, too, are abstracted. The accident has a real existence in 
the substance to which it pertains, by virtue of an accidental 
form. The generic nature, however, has no reality; it is a 
“metaphysical part” of the spécific nature and does not as 
such “‘ give being.” Prime matter is not united first with a 
generic and then with a specific form; this would be contrary 
to the principle of the unity of substantial forms. If one can 
speak of the generic nature as a form at all, it is only in an 
inappropriate sense. 
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The abstractive activity on the part of the agent intellect is 
destined to enable the possible intellect “to become what it 
knows,” that is, to receive a form and thus to undergo an acci- 
dental modification. Consequently, what is abstracted must be 
itself of the nature of a form. 

“The proportionate object of the intellect is the quiddity of 
sensible things; and by this term we understand not only sub- 
stance but whatever may be conceived of by the name of some 
sort of nature, also thé accidents.” * 

Conversely, what is not of the nature of a form cannot be 
known by abstraction. But in a concrete being there is only 
one substantial form to which a large number of accidental 
forms may be joined. The so-called generic form, however, is 
not a form in the strict sense of the term; it is “ part” of the 
‘specific form. It possesses a certain logical independence, so to 
speak, but not an ontological one. 

One hears sometimes that to abstract the specific form and 
to attain knowledge of the universal, the mind must have en- 
countered several instances, particulars of the same species. 
I have pointed out in a prior study that this conception is 

neither a necessary consequence of the theory of abstraction, 
nor countenanced by facts, and moreover self-contradictory.° 
If the intellectus agens has the ability to abstract the specific 
form, the number of antecedent encounter. with particulars of 
the same species is irrelevant. One single particular contains 
the specific nature no less than several such particulars do. 
This conception is based on a confusion. The repetition of 
sensory experiences is not a necessary condition for the intellect 


- 


*“ Objectum proportionatum nostri intellectus pro hoc statu unionis ad 
corpus est quidditas ret sensibilis . .. et nomine quidditatis non solum 
substantiam praedicamentalem intelligimus, sed quidquid per nomen na- 
turae alicuius et essentiae concipi potest, etiam accidentia . . .” Joannes 
a St. Thoma, Cursus philosophicus, ed. B. Reiser (Turin, 1937), Nat. Phil. 
IV. q. 10., a. 3. Cf. Summa Theol., 1., q. 84, a. 7. 

*R. Allers, “The Philosophy of Ernst Cassirer,” Tue New 
cisM, XXV ,(1951) 184. 
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abstracting the specific nature but a helpful circumstance for 
a better understanding of it. We shall see presently that ab- 
straction, although’ it yields always the specific nature in its 
fullness, is not necessarily equivalent to a full knowledge of 
the universal or, rather, its referent, 

Were it so that a “ collection of evidence ” were needed for 
abstraction to take place, some principle would have to be at 
work by which the particulars of one species are recognized as 
such. That is, the knowledge of the species would have to be 
credited either to the sensory powers, or an a prioristic factor 
would have to be assumed. 

To say it once more, it may be well that in most cases the 
knowledge of a universal reaches perfect clarity only after 
several contacts with individuals of the species have realized. 
But the formation of the universal must have taken place at once 
when the first individual of the species had been encountered. 

This idea is even stated expressly by John of St. Thomas 
since he says that once a “ species’ has been abstracted from 
one individual, it can be applied to another individual if 
encountered.*® 
It is, however, evident that in such a first encounter the mind 
does not always attain a clear and perfect knowledge or under- 
standing of the universal. The recognition that a thing is of 
the same species as another may need study, repeated contact, 
and elaboration. Each time an individual of the same species 
comes to be known or when the same individual is met again, 
the process of abstraction repeats itself; but this is strictly a 
repetition and not a series of different abstractive performances. 

What improves is the clarity of the information, the modifi- 
cation of the possible intellect which has been achieved the very 
first time. In fact, such a progress of understanding may occur 


10 Joannes a St. Thoma, Cursus philosophicus, loc. cit., q. 10., a. 5. (vol. 
III. p. 337 b 16): “ quod species semel abstracta ab uno individuo, si aliud 
individuum occurrat, pro eodem etiam applicari potest.” 
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also without any repetition of the abstractive activity. The 
information has taken place once and for all. But the intellect 
may by some sort of reflection turn on what it already possesses 
and thus attain step by step a better understanding.** 

It is, therefore, necessary that the ordo abstractionis and the 
ordo cognitionis be distinguished, Abstraction is the proper 
performance of the agent intellect ;. knowledge pertains to the 
possible intellect. Insofar as the possible intellect is informed 
by the species resulting from the activity of the agent intellect, 
the former behaves as recipient; in penetrating into the mean- 
ing of what it has received and hence possesses, the possible 
intellect operates in its own fashion. 

The mere fact that an individual is recognized as being of 
the same species as one seen before, even if there was strictly 
only one such experience, is sufficient evidence of abstraction 
taking place when and as soon as one such individual is en- 
countered. The history of philosophy provides us with a striking 
illustration. Anaximander assumed that there exist an indefi- 
nite—perhaps, even an infinite—number of “worlds” or uni- 
verses. Like all of us, the great Ionian knew of one universe 
only; he could not have encountered several worlds. If he ar- 
rived at this notion, it must be because it was abstracted from 
this one universe. 

The generic concept cannot be formed in the same manner. 


** A similar process exists also on the level of judging. We come to 
understand better or more completely what some truth “ really means.” Or 
we realize that some two truths expressed differently or referring to differ- 
ent factual fields are fundamentally identical, e.g., when it was realized 
that the formal laws expressing the behavior of gases and those dealing 
with osmotic pressure are the same. There are many such instances in 
the history of science, and many examples may be found in everyday think- 
ing. Here, too, a possession of the intellect is clarified and it is not a new 
judgmental operation which is achieved. One forms, indeed, a new judg- 
ment by saying that the judgment A and the judgment B are identical, 
that is, have the same propositional referent. But the novelty is only one 
of formulation, since the recognition of identity does not entail a combina- 
tion of terms previously not present or not combined. 
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There is nothing in the universal which might point at other 
species sharing with the one under observation certain traits 
and not sharing others. The generic concept is formed on the 
basis of the knowledge of several species by means of some sort 
of comparison. This process requires that the universal be, 
as it were, broken up so that its various traits might be con- 
sidered separately and their presence or absence in the various 
specific universals be recognized. Contrary, then, to the ab 
straction of the universal, the formation of a generic concept 
demands a certain number of data to be possible at all. 

This view seems to conflict with that other which assumes 
that the generic nature may be known in some cases, at least, 
also by an immediate encounter with a particular and be ab- 
stracted from it by some sort of incomplete abstraction. In 
support of this view the passage in the Summa referred to above 
may be quoted. The decisive words are: . 

Sic autem potest cognosci tam totum universale, in quo partes con- 
tinentur in potentia, quam etiam totum integrale; utrumque enim 
totum potest cognosci in quadam confusione, sine hoc quod partes dis- 
tincte cognoscantur ... Cognoscere autem animal indistincte est cog- 
noscere animal in quantum est animal; cognoscere autem animal 
distincte est cognoscere animal in quantum est animal rationale vel 
irrationale.'* [This is further explained:] Dicendum quod universale 
magis commune comparatur ad universale commune ut totum et ut pars. 
Ut totum quidem, secundum quod in magis universale non solum con- 
tinetur in potentia minus universale, sed etiam alia... Ut pars autem, 


secundum quod minus commune continet in sua ration non solum magis 
commune, sed etiam alia,.** 


St. Thomas holds that the ordo cognttionis is in all cognitive 
operations the same, that is, proceeds from the more general 
to the less general. This is presented as a special instance of a 
universal principle of actualization: All that proceeds from 
potency to act attains first an incomplete act which is between 
potency and perfect act. 


197, q. 85, a. 3. 18 Tbid., ad 2m. 
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Two quéstions arise in regard to this doctrine. The first con- 
cerns the absolute generality of the principle, the second the 
relation of the ordo cognoscendi and the ordo abstractionis. 

It seems that there is, at least, one exception to the rule ac- 
cording to which all actualization proceeds by steps, namely 
the becoming real of any substantial form. Consider, for in- 
stance, the idea of St. Thomas that the rational soul informs 
the embryo which, at this moment, is animated by a sensitive 
soul. The embryo does not become gradually human but in one 
instant, when the rational soul replaces the sensitive. The em- 
bryo, which thus has become truly human, is tertainly not 
“complete”; most of the properties man will show in his later : 
years exist only potentially. But its “humanity” is complete. 
In fact, it is impossible to imagine any gradual progress in the 
achievement of the actus essendt. If there is one exception to 
the universality of the rule, it becomes permissible to consider 
whether or not there be other such exceptions. 

The specific nature, in potency in the phantasm, is not the 
efficient cause of abstraction; it cannot be that, since it is in 
potency. It has been remarked above that the phantasm may 
be rather incomplete or indefinite and, in spite of this defec- 
tiveness, function as a perfect “ representative ” of the thing 
from which it stems. Its “standing for” is not dependent on 
the richness in details the phantasm may possess. If an incom- 
plete phantasm—that is, one which as “ image ” or similitude 
is obviously defective—allows the mind to recall the thing in 
its totality, it is equally possible that an incomplete phantasm 
“contain” the specific form in its totality. 7 

St. Thomas illustrates the principle of cognition by referring 
to sensory knowledge. A figure seen at a great distance is recog- 
nized first as a body, then as an animal, a man, and finally as 
Socrates. This passage refers to re-cognitio rather than to the 
first acquisition of knowledge. The process described here pre- 
supposes that the observer know already of animal and man 


? 
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and even of Socrates. One may also imagine situations in 
which the progress of knowledge would be otherwise. 

Any object seen at a great distance will be recognized, first, 
‘as a body, since only bodies can be objects of visual awareness. 
But suppose that one look across a wide plain and see far away 
a “white thing”’; moving closer, one realizes, not with absolute 
certainty indeed, that it is a human figure clad in white. Finally 
the thing is revealed as Dominican Friar. The Friar shares 
whiteness with many things the generic nature of which he does 
not share. In this case the mind apprehends at first not a magis 
commune included in the specific form, but one which is founded 
on a purely accidental trait. 

In other words, the progressive determination from a vague 
to a more and more definite cognition does not necessarily move 
from the genus, in the strict sense, to the species, though it 
does move, of course, from the more general to the more special. 

Since that to which the generic concept refers has only a 
logical but not an ontological status—to credit with such would 
be tantamount to a hypostatization of all levels of the arbor 
Porphyrtana and would lead into “exaggerated realism ”— 
the generic concept cannot be attained directly by abstraction. 
It is known as a cluster of traits which are common, primarily, 
to several species and through these to an indefinite number of 
individuals. The generic nature is known implicitly in the 
universal by which the mind knows the specific nature. 

In corroboration of this view, one may point at the fact that 
the quiddity of a thing may be known only incompletely even 
when the conditions appear as perfect. One comes to know a 
thing better not only by discovering accidents previously not 
noticed or not noticeable, but also by penetrating, as it were, 
more deeply into its very nature. 

What is abstracted is a form, in the ontological sense of the 
term. This form is either the substantial form, and mediates 
the knowledge of the specific nature, or it may be some acci- 


| 
| 
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dental form. The specific nature is abstracted in its totality, 
but it is not necessarily known in the same manner. The ordo 
cognoscendi is not the same as the ordo abstrahendi. 

In this regard, too, one may avail oneself of a parallel taken 
from sensory cognition. If the refractory power of the eye is 
not adjusted to the distance of the object, the image projected 
on the background of the eye is blurred and lacks sharpness. 
It is nonetheless a complete image; all the rays of light parting 
from the object enter the eye and they all affect the receptory 
cells of the retina. Distinctness and completeness are not the 
same thing. In some cases it is possible, by concentrating on 
the indistinct image, to make out more details than were ap- 
parent at first. Likewise, ‘an existing thing will present (or the 
corresponding phantasm) its quiddity in all instances and 
under ail conditions to the agent intellect. But the features 
making up the quiddity need not be given distinctly. Some- 
times, the quiddity may be abstracted totally and distinctly 
and nonetheless not be known to the same degree. Just as we 
may look at a thing under optimal perceptual conditions and 
not realize all that is to be seen, although the retinal image 
contains every detail that may be seen. i 

Thus, it also happens that we apprehend the quiddity or spe- 
cific nature of a thing not seen before, but its generic nature is 
not discovered. There are, for instance, animals whose ani- 
mality is not obvious to the untrained observer; the sea-anemone 
is thereof an example. Were it so that the abstraction of the 
generic nature precedes necessarily that of the specific nature, 
such failures would be inexplicable. 

I submit that the foregoing analysis suggests a difference of 
the two orders, that of knowledge and that of abstraction. This 
difference is not amazing since the two achievements are of two 
powers: abstraction of the agent, knowledge of the possible 
intellect. 

The formation of the generic concept, then, rests on an elabo- 
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ration on the part of the possible intellect of that universal it 
brings forth by virtue of being informed by the species intelli- 
gibilis impressa. This elaboration is one by which the complex 
of features that is the universal is “‘ broken down” and the 


“envisaged ” separately. 


single features are 

There can be no doubt that the intellect possesses the capacity 
of such a separating consideration of distinguishable traits in a 
universal. If it did not possess this capacity, one could not 
understand how the intellect arrives at analytic judgments, 
that is, at those which explicitly state as single traits all the 
notes which form the integrated whole of the universal. Neither 
could one understand how the intellect arrives at the notion of 


’ This notion affirms precisely that the spe- 


proper accidents.’ 
cific nature, for all its being a whole, allows for the distinction 
of traits it “contains.” : 

Consequently, one must attribute to the intellect a particular 
operation which may appropriately be called that of tsolation.** 
This operation consists in detaching the distinguishable traits 
in the universal from the whole to which they pertain. It is 
this operation of isolation which underlies also the formation 
of class-names. | 

Classes are not formed by abstraction, since they do not rest 
on any ontological characteristic. The class of the “red, heavy, 


’ is an. artifact. Not quite in the same sense, 


angular things’ 
but in one not unlike, are also the collective names of artifacts. 
The assembly of objects comprised under one such name does 
not belong together otherwise than by accidental or contingent 
circumstances. | 

The operation by which the mind forms a class-name and, 
therefore, considers a number of things together, for one reason 


or the other, is again an achievement sui generis. It is conse- 


1¢T prefer to speak of “ isolation’ and not of “separation” because the 
latter term is used by St. Thomas as a name for the “third degree of 
abstraction,” that of metaphysics. It is better to employ a new name than 
to risk a confusion of terms. Cf. In Boethti de Trin. q. 5., a. 3. 
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quent to an isolating consideration of accidental features, a 
comparison, which realizes the presence of the accident, or acci- 
dents, in several things, and groups these together as “sharing 
in the same accidental form.” ** , 

Were one to follow blindly the way in which the usual 
treatises present the problems referred to above, one-would have 
to qualify the ideas submitted as “ innovations.” But in read- 
ing St. Thomas one comes across passages in which intellectual 
operations are mentioned which are commonly omitted by the 
text-books. 

First, St. Thomas speaks of the intellect “‘ contemplating 
perfect truth” once it has been attained. And it seems that he 
has in mind not only the visio in patria but also knowledge 
attainable in statu viae.*® 

Another performance of the intellect is that of remotto. We 
are unable to know incorporeal substances in this life unless 
per remotionem et aliquam comparationem ad corporalia."' 

If a substance is considered apart from quantity, this is 
an operation more kindred to “ separation ” than to abstraction." 

There is a reference to an achievement of the intellect called 
“consideration”? by which the intellect apprehends a multitude 
of data in one. | 

The intellect is also said to be able ex praeconceptis speciebus 
formare alias species. This is illustrated by the example of the 
idea of a golden mountain. Thus, it seems to refer to imagina- 
tion rather than to intellect; but the passages speak of the in- 
tellect.”” One may compare with this utterance that where St. 
Thomas points at a “certain opposition” to a corporeal thing 


1* A more extensive study of these matters would have to take account 
of the difference between “classes” and “types.” It is not here the place 
to discuss these further questions. 

16 Summa Theol., I. q. 104., a. 1., ad 2m. 

17 Ibid., I. q. 84., a. 7., ad 3m. 

1% In Boethii de Trin. q. 5., a. 3., ¢. 

Tbid., q. 6., a. 3., and ad par. 

2° Summa Theol., I. q. 12., a. 9., ad 2m. 
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whose quiddity the intellect accepts primarily and per se, in 
the case of the notion of the indivisible point. This remark, 
together with that on the formation of new species may well 
serve as a basis for a theory of “ constructs.” ** 

These references could be easily complemented by others; 
but they will suffice to show that St. Thomas recognized intel- 
lectual operations other than those of abstraction, judgment 
and reasoning, which seem to be the only ones the usual treatises 
consider. 

St. Thomas discussed problems and facts of psychology not 
for their own sake but because of their relevance for meta- 
physical or theological speculation. It is, therefore, under- 
standable that he did not dwell to any length on the operations 
which are not related directly to his main problems. Abstrac- 
tion, indeed, has a direct reference to metaphysics, since it is 
the process by ‘which essences come to be known; and so has 
judgment in regard to truth and existence. But the elaboration 
of further species or of “constructs,” the “consideration” by 
which a truth once recognized becomes clearer, and other per- 
formances of the intellect, are of less importance in this respect. 
That these operations are mentioned at all shows not only the 
analytic ability of St. Thomas as a psychologist but also that 
he was perfectly aware of the possibilities that this field of 
knowledge might be enlarged and more details added. 

Thus it would seem that abstraction is always complete, but 
that knowledge often is not. Knowledge proceeds from a vaguer 
to an ever more definite, from an incomplete to a more complete 
state: 

Two arguments may be alleged as supporting this view. One 
is empirical and based on certain facts concerning both sensory 
and intellectual knowledge. The other is taken from some gen- 
eral principles. | 

It is not uncommon that sensory impressions pass unnoticed 


#1 Summa Theol., I. q. 85., a. 8.,¢. Cf. also q. 84., a. 6., a. 7. 
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at the time when the species impressa informs the sense. We 
recall sometimes having seen something of which we were not 
aware at the time. It is not that we simply fail to remember; 
a report made immediately after the moment of experience may 
be incomplete and show that only a limited amount of details 
has been consciously apprehended. Later, a memory image may 
arise in consciousness which is recognized as referring to the 
past experience, although one wonders whether or not it is an 
illusion, since there is no definite consciousness of such a visual 
impression. In other instances, however, one realizes that this 
detail had been present and “seen,” although not “ observed.” 

Thus we hardly ever notice that by closing one eye we do not 
cease to “see”’ with this eye; we usually say, that we see only 
with the other eye. In fact, we see darkness; but this datum 
passes unnoticed because it has no particular significance.” 
Or it happens that unnoticed features re-emerge by virtue of 
an association or some other process.** 

A similar process occurs also in intellectual cognition. We 
are far from “ understanding” perfectly all concepts the very 
moment they are formed. By “thinking them over,” we dis- 
cover new features, attain a deeper understanding, are enabled 
to see relations, a knowledge which, at first, was hidden to our 
consciousness. This happens particularly with concepts of 
greater abstractedness, but also with others. One is hardly able 
to state, at first sight, as it were, all that might be affirmed of 
a concept, say, to enumerate all the proper accidents of the 
nature to which the concept refers. Knowledge grows not only 
by discursive reasoning, but also by a deepening of the under- 

22 The efficacy of unnoticed but “seen” darkness has been demonstrated 
in a series of experiments in my study “ Uber einige Unterschiede zwischen 
dem ein- und beidiugigen Sehen,” Sitz. Ber. d. Wiener Akad, d. Wiss., 
Math. Nat. Wiss. Kl. CXLIV (1935) 35. 

281 have furnished experimental proof for the return of unnoticed data 
in the course of associations in R. Allers and J. Teler, “Uber die Ver- 


wertung unbemerkter Eindriicke in Assoziationen,” Zechr. f. d. ges. Neurol. 
u. Psych. LXXXIX (1929), 492. 
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standing of the concepts. The “analytical judgment” does 
indeed not add anything that was not contained in the subject; 
but it may nevertheless increase our knowledge, since we do not 
think at once all that may be affirmed of the concept. 

This achievement presupposes that the intellect be able to 
contemplate, so to speak, the concept already formed, to dis- 
tinguish therein features not or only imperfectly noticed, and 
to arrive thus at a better understanding of what in a way is 
already known. 

The other argument in favor of abstraction being complete 
under all circumstances may be taken from the role the specific 
form, potentially contained in the phantasm, plays in the pro- 
cess of abstraction. 

Because the phantasm belongs to the material, the intellect 
to the immaterial order, the former is denied any efficient causal 
influence on the latter. It is said to be an “ instrumental ” 
cause. This notion is far from being as clear as one would wish. 
It is, however, clear enough in its negative aspect, that is, as 
precluding efficient causality. 

The instrumental cause cannot be said to “operate” in the 
full sense of the term. But, whatever its function be, it cer- 
tainly is, at least, a co-determinant of the final outcome. With 
a blunt Knife one cannot carve the wood, and a certain kind of 
material permits fashioning in one manner and not in another. 
It does not make a difference whether one speaks, in these cases, 
of operation or uses another expression. The co-determining 
function depends, in all instances, on the nature of the thing 
instrumentally causal. The principle operari sequitur esse 
applies here too. 

In regard to the phantasm and its role in abstraction, this 
means that this role depends on the esse of the phantasm, be it 


an esse in potentia. The phantasm functions in the process of 


abstraction insofar as it offers to the agent intellect, so to speak, 
an opportunity to operate. The intellect cannot operate without 
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some real substratum; non-being is unattainable to any power. 
Full reality is only in the composite; its materiality is beyond 
the grasp of the intellect, its formal aspects furnish the oppor- 
tunity for intellectual, abstractive operation. They do so, ap- 


parently, both in the case of the substantial and of the acci- 


dental forms. The “ generic form” is, as has been pointed 
out, not a form in the full sense of the term. If it is, apparently, 
abstracted prior to the specifie form, it is only by, so to speak, 
a happy coincidence; it so happens that a number of traits are 
comprehended which pertain to the genus. But it happens also, 
as in the case of the Dominican Friar, that these traits do not 
constitute the knowledge of the genus. The genus has not an 
independent being; it is, when known, an ens rationis cum 
fundamento in conceptu. 

The substantial form does not “consist” of parts, although 
the mind may distinguish several aspects or features, as the 
proper accidents. If the form has no real parts, it cannot dis- 
play any partial function. Also when it functions only by way 
of being an instrumental cause, it does so in virtue of and by 
its total being.** 

Hence, if abstraction takes place at all, it cannot be but cem- 
plete, that is, transmit to the possible intellect the substantial 
or specific form in its totality; or also, correspondingly, the 
accidental forms. 

The deeper understanding, achieved by “thinking over,” 
the analytic judgments developed step by step by a further 
consideration of the concept already in possession of the possi- 
ble intellect, and all similar elaborations, require that operation 
on the part of the possible intellect which has been called above 
that of “ isolation.” 

This operation is also effective insofar as the product of 
abstraction may comprise not only the specific form but many 


** Any admission of something like parts in the specific form would 
inevitably lead to a plurality of forms. 
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accidental forms as well. It is by subsequent analysis that the 
mind realizes what pertains to the species and what is accidental — 
to it. 

Having achieved possession of the universal, the intellect 
proceeds to formulate judgments on the universal. These judg- 
ments result from “‘ combination and division.” But one cannot 
combine things unless they have been separated before. 

In some instances, the mind is conscious of this isolating 
operation ; in others, it knows only about its results. For this, 
too, there is an analogy in certain performances on the sensory 
level. The impressions received by the senses are committed to 
memory in the manner in which they are received. There, they 
not only become associated to each other in manifold ways, each 
of which requires that a particular aspect stand in the fore- 
ground, they are not only transformed, deteriorated, modified, 
to an often astonishing degree, but they are also decomposed so 
that certain aspects may be united with a complex of others to 
which originally they had been alien. As St. Augustine remarks, 
it is easy to transfer in imagination the black color of the raven 
to the swan, a bird which we know as white.” | 

It would be a topic of a special study to inquire whether 
some analogous operation may be assumed/on the part of intel- 
lectual memory, and whether there arise in the intellect, spon- 
taneously, new concepts, as new images may arise in imagina- 
tion. The operations, however, by which a concept comes to be 
known better or by which we know sides previously unknown 
when subjected to further consideration, or by which these sides 
are isolated and identified with those of other concepts, and 
similar achievements, exist undoubtedly and can be discovered 


by unprejudiced description of intellectual phenomena. 


The intellectual operation of isolation may also serve for 
distinguishing universals from class-names. The universals are 
presented to the possible intellect; they result from the infor- 


28 Black swans were unknown prior to the discovery of Australia. 
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* mation by the species intelligibilis tmpressa; their peculiarities 
are discovered by analysis which turns on, so to speak, a ready- 
made material. The class-names are produced by the possible 
intellect out of the material furnished by preceding abstraction 
and information. One discovers a universal, but one fashions 
a class-name. This difference may not help, in some concrete 
instances, to ensure reliable knowledge whether or not a concept 
is an universal, that is, refers to a species, or is of the nature 
of a class-name. But the mere existence of this difference shows 
that by far not all notions predicable of many can be regarded 
as universals, 

The operation by which the intellect forms classes may be 
justly called “‘ construction.” It is not always of the same kind; 
its different modes déserve special study. What is important 
for the present is that the “constructs” of which one speaks 
to-day are not a unique sort of product; they are only a par- 
ticular instance of the results of a general operation. 

Construction is possible only when there is first isolation. 
All recombination requires that the elements to be combined be 
first considered in themselves. This isolation is not abstraction ; 
it cannot be since the basic characteristi¢ of abstraction is miss- 
ing, namely the “stripping” of the material component. Con- 
struction following isolation operates not on phantasms but on 
concepts. 

Constructs, as they are called, play a great role in mathe- 
matics and mathematical physics. To discuss the underlying 
intellectual operations in detail one would have to review the 
whole question of “degrees of abstraction.” This term, too, 
hides a number of problems which apparently are overlooked. 
One speaks of the three degrees of abstraction as if everything 
were perfectly clear. This, however, is not the case. 

The. name “degrees of abstraction” is in itself somewhat 
misleading. They are not degrees, as if the second would follow 


the first, and the third the second. They are degrees only 
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insofar as they are more or less far removed from corporeal 
matter. But the abstraction of the second degree does not make | 
use of the products of the first as its material, nor does the third - 
stand in such a relation to the second. Although St. Thomas 
speaks of these degrees, it seems that he did not consider them 
as related in the manner of successive steps; the particular 
name he uses for the third degree, namely “separation,” is 
thereof indicative.*® 

It has become customary to view these degrees as degrees of 
“formal abstraction,” wherein the authors follow the ideas of 
Cajetan and of John of St. Thomas. Other interpretations are 
possible. The question is too complicated to be discussed in a 
few lines. I limit myself to submitting only one consideration.” 

The quantity with which mathematics deals is, of course, 
related to that which is abstracted, as an accident, or discovered 
as proper to a universal, in the “first degree of abstraction.” 
But the former is not an elaboration on or a refinement of the 
latter. Quantity as an accident of a corporeal thing is more of 
the nature of “measure” than of that of pure dimension or 
mathematical quantity.** It is the quantity of something, and 
pure quantity does not result by leaving out or dropping this 
something but requires to be apprehended by a totally different 
approach.” The history of mathematics and the procedure of 
instruction suggest that mathematical thinking is some refine- 


*° F. Russell Wilson, S.J., has pointed out, in an unpublished doctoral 
thesis of Georgetown University, that it would be preferable to use the 
expression “modes of abstraction.” See his (unpublished) doctoral dis- 
sertation The Modes of Abstraction according to St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., 1949. 

27 For recent comments on this problem, see V. E. Smith, Philosophical 
Physics (New York, 1950) pass. ; E. A. Maziarz, The Philosophy of Mathe- 
matics (New York, 1950), esp. pp. 164 ff. Also, L. B. Geiger, “Abstraction 
et séparation d’aprés S. Thomas,” Rev. Sc. Phil. Théol., XXXI (1947) 3. 

#8 One may disagree thoroughly with Hegel and still profit by considering 
his discussion of quality, quantity, and measure. On the latter, see Ency- 
clopaedie der philosophischen Wissenschaften (Berlin, 1840), Werke, vol. 


VI, p. 215. 
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ment of practical measuring or counting (geo-metria). But 
historical and psychological sequence are not always identical 
with objective relations. 

When one tries to make clear to one’s self the meaning of the 
doctrine of St. Thomas on “ abstraction,” one must take account 
of the fact that for him and his readers the term was much 
more alive, so to speak, than it is with us, however accustomed 
we may be to read Latin. At the time of Aquinas, Latin was 
the language of the schools, of a large part of diplomatic corre- 
spondence, of political controversies. Dead though Latin had 
become, it was at least widely known, a language in which one 
not only wrote but which was spoken on many occasions. The 
words retained, on one hand, much of their original significance 
and, on the other, could be understood in a more special sense 
according to the context in which they figured. For us, however, 
“abstraction” has become a strictly technical term. Hearing 
the word, we are reminded of the agent intellect and all that 


pertaining to the “ process of abstraction.” But for St. Thomas 


and his contemporaries, abstraction still conveyed the literal 
meaning of “taking” or “drawing off’); and it was not diffi- 
cult for these men to understand this in various manners, ac- 
cording to the nature of that from which and the nature of 
that which is taken away. 

In other words, it is not certain at all that “abstraction” 
has exactly the same significance whenever the term is used by 
Aquinas. It is possible that we read into his utterances a sense 
which he did not intend to convey. He speaks, indeed, of 
“degrees of abstraction,” in a sense referred to above. But by 
calling the “third degree” by a new name (“separation”), 
he seems to indicate that “ abstraction ” means, here and there, 
something not quite identical.” 

**It is, indeed, misleading if one assumes that a term has always pre- 
cisely that meaning which we are accustomed to find in it. Take, for in- 


stance the term scientia. One must distinguish between scientia ut cognitio 
rei sc., essentiae, on one hand, and scientia ut disciplina, on the other. 
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If abstraction is defined as the process by means of which 
the agent intellect provides the species capable of informing 
the possible intellect, then—as has been said before—that which 
is abstracted has to be of the nature of a form, in the strictest 
sense. What is not contained in the phantasm as a form cannot 
become the content of the abstracted species. 

The so-called second degree of abstraction yields the knowl- 
edge of quantity as related to “intelligible matter” only. This 
quantity is not that which as an accident pertains to the charac- 
teristics of a corporeal being. The corporeal being has “ meas- 
urements” or “dimensions”; its quantitative aspect is inti- 
mately linked up with sensible matter. 

One need only consider the development of mathematics in 
the last two centuries to realize how far away from sensible 
matter the concepts of this science have moved, even though 
they still retain a relation to “intelligible matter,” a relation 
which is, of course, easier to detect when one deals with geome- 
try, even in its highest and most “ abstract ”’ forms, than in 
algebraic speculations. : 

The quantity which is the concern of mathematics is not an 
accident, but something other; neither it is an accident of an 


accident. It is not of the nature of a “form.” If one wishes 


to retain the expression “ abstraction” in reference to mathe- 


We use “ science ” almost exclusively in the latter sense. Maritain remarks 
(The Degrees of Knowledge [New York, 1938], p. 41, note 2) that there 
would be as many specifically different sciences as there were essences 
known, provided we could know essences exhaustively. He quotes in this 
regard John of St. Thomas: si quaelibet res perfecte comprehenderetur, 
quaelibet res fundaret scientiam sibi propriam. But this scientia propria . 
would not be a scientia ut disciplina because this implies the knowledge 
of relations obtaining among many things. A discipline has a contextual, 
nominal or propositional referent. An exhaustive knowledge of essences 
would found a number of propositions concerning the thing and its prop- 
erties. But no such knowledge would lead to a systematic comprehension 
of the relational context within which things stand. The notion, e.g., of 
a cosmic order could not flow from any, however exhaustive, knowledge of 


individual things. 
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matical thought, one has to be aware of this being an abstraction 
of another kind than that which yields the universals. 

The problems of this essay are those of abstraction. There is, 
consequently no need to enter into a discussion of the relations 
obtaining between mathematics and logic, or of the question of 
‘axiomatic thinking,” and the other controversies preoccupying 
the students of a philosophy of mathematics. There is only 
one point to be considered, that of the nature of the intel- 
lectual achievement commonly labelled the “ second degree of 
abstraction.” 

A literal interpretation of this expression, as if it referred 
to a performance of the same kind of abstraction, seems not to 
be ad mentem doctoris. St. Thomas could not, of course, foresee 
the development mathematics went through. At his time, mathe- 
matical knowledge was still rather restricted. Nor was there 
any particular reason for him to deal with such questions 
ex professo. 

E. A. Maziarz defines the “formal abstraction” of mathe 
matics or the second degree as “prescinding from what the 
thing is... and forming a signification of the thing merely as 
indicative of the order of its parts.”* He goes on to say that 
“quantity, being an accident of bodies, cannot exist or be con- 
ceived apart from some reference to matter . . . technically 
referred to as intelligible matter.” 

The author is, however, quite definite in what concerns the 
relation of the second to the first degree of abstraction. He does 
hot view the former as a sort of continuation or prolongation 
of the latter, as if the same process were repeated a second 
time or carried out on a higher level. Mathematical abstraction 
is something other than the abstraction of the universals. 

It is questionable whether to speak, as if it were an accident, 
of quantity as dealt with in mathematics. If the mathematical 
concept is “ merely indicative of the order of parts,” and if 


*° Op. cit., p. 165. 
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this applies to a geometrical figure as well as to a “set,” one is, 
it seems, at a loss to see of what this accident is an accident. 
The “order of parts” is, indeed, some sort of feature in a 
thing; but it is such a feature also in referents which are not 
things. A system of thought is ordered and its “ members ” 
stand to each other in an ordered relation. But a system is not 
a thing, nor a substance. | 

The relation of pure quantity, as.studied by mathematics, 
and accidental quantity, as found in the objects of experience, 
is in some manner comparable to that obtaining between genus 
and species. As the knowledge of genus results not from ab- 
straction in the strict sense but from an elaboration on the con- 
cept the possible intellect already possesses, so mathematical 
quantity comes to be known by an elaboration on the abstracted 
accidental form or the concept which refers to quantity-accident. 

A further discussion would have to consider, first of all, the 
notion of “ number.”’ Number as such is not an accident, 
though it pertains to the category of quantity. If I have five 
things, there is no substance of which “ fiveness” might be an 
accident. If I distinguish several parts in one thing, I neither 
can call the number I obtain an accident of the thing. I may 
speak of the thing as potentially yielding five parts, under cer- 
tain circumstances, especially when I consider material divisi- 
bility. But I do not refer to an accident of quantity, strictly 
speaking, when I say that a certain thing possesses so and so 
many characteristic features. This non-accidental nature of 
quantity is still more apparent when the referent is not a thing 
but a concept. In the case of an artificial class-name,.there are 
several determinants; I may speak significantly of there being, 
say, three (heavy, angular, red). 

Nor is number when used in reference to material things 
always so simple a notion. Looking at some mountains, I may 
say that there are three or that there is one with three peaks. 
I have before me two -piles of books or two packs of cards. 
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Each is “one,” but in a non-genuine sense, since pile or pack 
is not indicative of a substance which alone can underlie the 
accident of quantity. Nor cat I say that the pile or pack “is” 
many, books or cards. There are, indeed, many individuals . 
which make up the pile or the pack; nonetheless it is one pile, 
one pack. In what sense is it one? Not in the same sense in 
which one is said to be convertible with ens, because the 
“things” before me are not entta in the true sense. Pile or 
pack are “collective” names in regard to which, as one sees, 
many problems arise which deserve discussion. 

The problems of the “ second degree of abstraction” are 
not solved by declaring that this abstraction is from sensible 
matter but retains the relation to intelligible matter. Likewise, 
it is not enough to refer to the “third degree” as abstracting 
also from intelligible matter. 

I mention these points not to discuss them any further which 
would require a lengthy inquiry not to be undertaken here. 
They are mentioned to indicate the wealth of unsolved ques- 
tions which await analysis and whose jexistence ought to be 
recognized. 

But even their being mentioned in such an incidental manner 
suffices, I believe, to show that there must be more intellectual 
operations than are usually listed. 

It is, of course, true that most, perhaps all, new discoveries 
concerning concepts already formed by the possible intellect 
become known in the form of judgments. But this does not 
amount to a proof that it is the judgmental operation by means 
of which the enlargement of our knowledge takes place. Rather, 
for a judgment to be formed, it is necessary that the terms 
which are therein combined or divided, be known, somehow, 
beforehand. Thus, it is not the judgment: that A causes B, 
by which I come to know of cause or causation. In performing 
a judgment the relation between terms becomes clear and, there- 
fore, the terms, too, are better understood. But they must be 
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intelligible in some manner before they appear as “ elements”’ 
of a propositional referent. 

_ These questions, however, pertain to a discussion of judg- 
ments and the underlying performances on the part of the 
intellect and will be the subject-matter of a second study. 

_ A further question is that of the relations obtaining between 
the operations called here of isolation and construction on one 
hand and that of reflection on the other. Reflection is a name 
which covers several operations that are similar in some and — 
dissimilar in other respects. Reflection refers, first, to the con- 
sciousness the intellect has of its own activities; we know that 
we are reasoning, or ordering our ideas, or raising a question. 
This knowledge does not deserve to be called reflection in the 
strict sense because it is “ unreflected,” that is, immediate. 
The mind knows simultaneously that and how it is active, and 
also that these activities are its own; this is known by virtue 
of the elusive awareness of the “ego that must accompany all 
my thoughts,” to use Kant’s words. But this immediate knowl- 
edge furnishes the basis for reflection; the mind may focus on 
it and, doing so, knows that the same knowledge concerning its 
activities had been present all the time, though in another kind 
of “ givenness.” Reflection operates in a somewhat different 
manner in the reflexio super phantasma and all those reflective 
steps by which the intellect is enabled to aver the way it went 
to attain the knowledge of an universal. Reflection, however, 
turns not only on the activities of the intellect but also on the 
results of its operations. The concept formed may be made an 
object of further “‘ vision”; the mind in some way contem- 
plates what it already knows. The intelligibilia have to be 
known by means of abstraction, and their knowledge is mediated 
by the phantasms and not achieved by direct intuition; * but 
there is an intuition of the intellecta. In this sense one may 


*1 For some further discussion, see R. Allers, “ Abstraction and Intui- 
tion,” The Franciscan Studies, VIII (1948) 47. 
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speak, with St. Augustine, of an intellectual vision. By this 
vision or contemplation of the data the intellect has in posses- 
sion the mind arrives at a better understanding of what it knows. 


The foregoing discussions deal only with a part of the con- 
text of problems related to the division of intellectual operations. 
Even this part is not treated exhaustively. A truly compre- 
hensive treatment can be attempted only after other operations 
of the intellect, especially those of judging and reflecting, will 
have been considered. The distinction of various intellectual 
operations is perfectly justified, but they cannot be separated. 
In actual performance, judging and gaining knowledge of an 
abstractively formed concept are linked with each other so inti- 
mately, that the analysis of one requires the consideration of 
the other. The incompleteness of the presentation is also caused 
by the factual difficulties the description and analysis of so 
intangible performances encounter. It is particularly the lack 
of suitable terms and the ambiguity of those at our disposal 
which prove a hindrance. On the other hand, one feels a natural 
reluctance against creating a new vocabulary, even if this should 
prove feasible. 

The last named circumstance renders difficult also an attempt 
at summarizing the ideas here submitted. I have tried, in the 
preceding pages, to make clear in what sense the various terms 
are employed. Each of them has, of course, several other mean- 
ings. These terminological clarifications cannot, obviously, be 
repeated. Hence, there is the danger that a reader will inter- 
pret this or that term in a sense different from that intended. 
This is unavoidable. I can only ask the reader to take account 
of the explanations given above before he rejects the brief 
formulae to follow. 

I have tried to show: 


1. Abstraction, in the strict and true sense of the term, 
3. 
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refers exclusively to that operation by which the agent intellect 
puts at the disposal of the possible intellect those species which 
produce in the latter an accidental modification, that is, 
“inform” the possible intellect by the specific or accidental 
forms potentially existing in the phantasm. 

(a) that, therefore, whatever is in the intellect but has no 
counterpart as really existing, though only potentially, in the 
phantasm cannot be the direct product of abstractive operation. 

(b) and that this applies to generic concepts as well as to 
those which are best designated as “ class-names.” 

2. The ordo abstractionis is not the same as the ordo cognt- 
tionis. That is to say, that the product of abstraction, the uni- 
versal of species or accident, is formed in its completeness as 
seen and whenever abstraction takes place; 


(a) whereas the presence of a complete universal, or other ° 
concept, in the possible intellect is not necessarily accompanied | 


by an equally complete knowledge or understanding; 


(b) which frequently is rather the result of subsequent opera- 
tions on the part of the possible intellect. 

(c) it follows, as a corollary, that specific and accidental 
forms are abstracted on the occasion of the first encounter of 
the phantasm and the agent intellect, and that repeated pre- 
sentations may be helpful, even necessary, for the perfection of 
knowledge but not for the information of the possible intellect. 

3. No particularly meticulous phenomenologica] analysis of 
intellectual achievements is required to make one realize that 
generic concepts, the nominal referents of class-names, and 
what to-day are called “ constructs,” since they are not fur- 
nished by abstraction, demand the existence of other intellectual 
operations. 


(a) these operations must be attributed to the possible in- 
tellect, the agent intellect being engaged, as it were, exclusively 
in abstraction. 


> 
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(b) and St. Thomas himself recognized the existence of such 
operations, though he did not deal with them in detail. 


4. That St. Thomas uses the term “ abstraction ” both in a 
literal and a narrower technical sense, the latter referring to 
the peculiar performance of the agent intellect. 


(a) that the so-called “degrees” are such of abstractedness 
rather than of abstraction, because the second “degree” is not 
a continuation or intensification of the first, nor does the third 
stand in such a relation to the second, wherefore it might be 
advisable to speak, with F. R. Wilson, of “ modes” instead of 
degrees ” 

(b) and that St. Thomas was quite aware of this and, there- 
fore, spoke of the operation of the “third degree” not as of 
“ abstraction ” but “ separation.” 


4. The perfection of knowledge or understanding finds its 
definite formulation in a judgment; but the judgment which, 
e. g., expresses the specific differences or names the attributes 
of a species cannot be formed unless there be previously an 
operation which I propose to call that of “isolation” and 
which allows the intellect to envisage one by one the distin- 
guishable features in a concept. , 

(a) The formation of the generic concept presupposes that 
the traits common to all species of the genus be distinguished 
and isolated from the rest so that they may be recognized in 
each of the species; 


(b) likewise, for the forming of a class-name it is necessary 
that one particular feature, or a group of such, be isolated from 
the rest and all objects examined in regard to the presence or 
absence of these characteristics. 


(c) The operation of isolation is likewise necessary for the 
perfection of understanding; the concept already possessed by 
the possible intellect must be dismembered, as it were, for an 
“analytic judgment ” becoming possible. 


| 
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5. The referent of a class-name is a multitude of things 
(corporeal or other) which possess these characteristics. But 
the identification of these things as falling under this class is 
possible only if the class-concept is formed first, that is, if the 
characteristics decided upon — a decision which may be quite 
arbitrary — are united, put together by a peculiar operation 
best called “ construction.” 

The foregoing discussions have tried to make clear that the 
list of intellectual operations ought to be expanded so as to 
comprise also, as distinct operations, those of “isolation” and 
of “construction.”” They have also been submitted to emphasize 
the numerous problems deserving consideration in this field. 

Some lines of approach have been indicated. On the whole, 
the intention of this essay is more to present problems than to 
offer solutions. As it was said in the beginning, it is the dis- 
covery of problems and the ability to find ways of approach to 
them by which a philosophy proves its actuality and aliveness. 
It is not at all a criticism or, even less, a disparagement of an 
existing philosophy if attention is drawn to questions hitherto 
not sufficiently,studied or not raised. The ideas here developed 
are not submitted that they may end but rather that they may 
start a discussion. 


Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 


Thomism in a Changing World’ 


by Fernand Van Steenberghen 
VERY MAN AWARE of the present condition of the 


world is seized and, as it were, overwhelmed by a two-fold 

evidence: on the one hand, the world has an immense need of 
truth, order, justice, love, and a gigantic effort must be made 
if its lost equilibrium is to be restored to it; on the other hand, 
everyone feels small and powerless in the face of such a 
tremendous task. 
There are three truths which may preserve us from dejection 
and pessimism. First, in the immense work to be accomplished, 
everyone has a personal role to play, a modest role, perhaps, 
but an indispensable one; our effort must be concentrated on 
this personal mission; and if we do our duty in our God-given 
state of life, we have no reason for anxiety. Further, besides 
ourselves, there are innumerable men of good will working for 
the same cause, and we must take every opportunity of co- 
operating with them in a true spirit of union and unselfish 
devotion. Finally, in our human efforts we can rely upon the 
help of God and entrust ourselves with confidence to his fatherly 
protection. | 

It is with such a consciousness of our personal vocation, 
with such a spirit of cooperation, and with such a filial confi- 
dence in the divine help that we, Catholic philosophers, must 
accomplish our mission in the world of today. But in order to 
accomplish our mission, we must know and understand it; 
we must know what is to be done and towards what end our 
endeavors are to be directed. 

Aided by the recommendation of the Church, we have 


2A lecture given at the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies 
(Toronto) on St. Thomas’ Day, March 7, 1950. 
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chosen St. Thomas Aquinas as a master and guide. My inten- 
tion will be to examine some of the conditions required for 
“being truly faithful to the example and spirit of our master. 
In other words, I wish to define some of the fundamental atti- 
tudes an authentic Thomist must adopt today in the face of the 
a modern world. And in order to give more weight to my exposi- 
tion, I will base it on a study of the attitudes taken by St. 
Thomas himself in the face of the problems of his own time. 
Before the Saints became our intercessors at the throne of 
God and our protectors, they had, in their earthly life, been 
models for our imitation. It ig because they have gone before 
us in this life and because they pointed out so well the way 
which we should follow, that they precede us today in glory. 
The Church did not content herself with giving us St. Thomas’ 
doctrine; she has given St. Thomas himself as a patron to us 
philosophers, theologians, students and scholars, simply because 
| his life contains so many inspiring lessons. Let us consider a 
few of them. 
I 
| An outstanding characteristic of the personality of the Holy 
Doctor is his attitude toward tradition. I mean his profound 
esteem and his great respect for all the intellectual riches accu- 
mulated in the course of ages by generations of men. 
Of course, in this as in all things, Thomas Aquinas belongs 
to his age; he is a man of the Middle Ages and a ‘scholastic.’ 
Consequently, his conception of historical research is not the 
same as ours; his criticism of historical sources does not adhere 
to the same exigencies nor follow the same rules that charac- 
terize ours; his manner of understanding the exegesis of a text 
is often inspired by the customs of his time. An example of 
this would be the “benigna interpretatio” (kind interpreta- 
tion) which St. Thomas so often practices: e. g., a broad inter- 
pretation of a text of St. Augustine which he does not wish to 
contradict openly. But in spite of these marks of his age, 
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Thomas Aquinas has left us, in his manner of treating tradition, 
some precious lessons. 

The first of these lessons is his insatiable desire for knowledge 
and his search for as much information as possible. In this 
respect he is a worthy disciple of his master, Albert, who had 
become a living encyclopedia. 

Thomas Aquinas began his career at that moment when, for 
the first time, the main currents of human thought had come 
together in the Christian west and especially in the great center 
of Christian learning, the University of Paris. He dominated 
all this literature, Christian and pagan, at least within the 
domain in which he was called to work: that of philosophy and 
the sacred science. One can say that he read everything and 
made everything a part of his own being: the Sacred Scriptures, 
the Fathers, the theologians, Aristotle, the Greeks, the Arabs, 
the Jews, all took up their abode in his mind in the measure in 
which they were accessible to him. His amazing knowledge of 
Aristotle has long been known; less well appreciated has been 
his knowledge of patristic and theological literature. Recent 
studies, however, have vindicated the lofty attainments of the 
Holy Doctor in these domains, too; his theological writings 
reveal an immense erudition in the field of patristics, and he 
had the ability to introduce into his theological synthesis all 
that was durable in the work of his predecessors. 

But St. Thomas had not only the desire to know a great 
many things. He had, besides, a remarkable critical sense for 
a man of the 13th century, for he had a constant concern for 
the quality of his sources. Is it necessary to recall how much 
he appreciated the work of his Flemish Dominican confrére, 
William of Moerbeke, who procured for him a more faithful 
version of the texts of Aristotle, as well as new translations 
of important philosophical writings hitherto unknown to the 
Latins? In the treatise De unitate intellectus, for example, it 
is not without a certain feeling of superiority that he opposed 
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the authentic text of Themistius (which he had just received 
from William) to the interpretation of Themistius proposed by 
Averroes and his disciples. In his commentaries, philosophical 
or biblical, he readily introduces remarks of textual criticism 
on the superiority of such a lesson or such a translation. 
Finally, we know with what diligence he denounces, at every 
opportunity, false attributions of certain writings: for example 
that of the De spiritu et anima to St. Augustine and that of the 
Inber de causis to Aristotle. 

Thus, in spite of his incomparable genius, Thomas Aquinas 
knew he could not dispense with the aid of tradition. On the 
contrary, he professed the greatest respect for older texts because 
they are the witnesses of the past and because they are laden 
with the wisdom of the ancients. In a most interesting passage 
of his commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, St. Thomas 
emphasizes the service rendered by the ancient philosophers: 
they help us not only by the truths which they discovered and 
handed down, but even by their very errors, which are useful 
to us insofar as they indicate the ways we are to avoid in our 
search for truth.’ 

St. Thomas’ example prescribes for us a fundamental atti- 
tude and indicates a primary condition of the intellectual re- 
vival for which we all want to work: we must build on the solid 
foundation of tradition, philosophical tradition, theological tra- 
dition, humanistic tradition, cultural tradition. We are not 
permitted to cut the roots of our human and Christian culture, 
to break the bonds which connect ug with the past, and to de- 
prive ourselves of the treasures of ee and wisdom accu- 
mulated by so many generations. We/are not allowed, by giving 
our students an exclusively modern training, to make them 
incapable of understanding the masterpieces of tradition in 
literature, in philosophy, in theology. 

I know that respect for tradition and historical values is very 


*Cf. In Metaphys., I, lect. 1, n. 287-288 (ed. Cathala). 
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intense in some milieus of the New World. I remember the 
words pronounced at Louvain a few months ago by His Excel- 
lency, Msgr. Roy, Archbishop of Quebec; comparing the young 
Laval University with the old University of Louvain, he said 
in substance: “ Louvain has deep roots in the past, and, there- 
fore, she can more easily and more fearlessly penetrate into 
new and unknown domains; in Canada, because we are young, 
we feel a greater need for adhering to tradition.” 

It is, doubtless, the same respect for tradition which explains 
the surprising progress of medieval studies on this continent. 
Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec, in Canada; Cambridge, 
Notre Dame, St. Bonaventure, in the United States, are wit- 
nesses to the sense of tradition which has developed here.* We 
must rejoice at this. 

The opposite trend, however, exists in America as well as in 
Europe. Not only in non-Catholic circles, but among ourselves, 
too, sometimes even among the clergy. Some people are so 
anxious to be modern and “up to date,” even in philosophy 
and theology, that they would replace, without hesitation, every 
traditional value with the fashions and preferences of the day. 
There is here, evidently, a big danger: rejuvenation of Catholic 
thought cannot be achieved by a ‘revolution’; it must be ac- 
complished by a progressive ‘evolution,’ without losing contact 
with tradition. Consequently, Thomists of today must have as 
their first aim a profound understanding of traditional doc- 
trines, especially those of St. Thomas, and a thorough knowledge 
of St. Thomas’ sources and historical background. 


IT 


If there is in St. Thomas anything, which surpasses his love 
for traditional values, it is his love for truth, even against 
tradition. 


*See F. Van Steenberghen, “Les études médiévales en Amérique,” in 
Revue Philosophique de Louvain (49), 1951, pp. 407-414. 
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The position of Siger of Brabant and of his group can, doubt- 
less, be called revolutionary in relation to Christian tradition 
and theology; but in philosophy it is characterized by an exces- 
sive worship of philosophic tradition. For them a philosopher 
was a commentator on Aristotle and the other ancient philoso- 
phers; his work was merely to explain what these philosophers 
thought about the various problems which confront the human 
mind. A well-known text of the De anima intellectiva of Siger 
clearly reveals his state of mind. In the seventh chapter of his 
treatise he discusses the famous problem of monopsychism: is the 
intellective soul multiplied with the multiplication of human 
bodies or is ‘there only one spiritual soul for the whole human 
species? “‘We must examine the question with care,” he says, 
‘in the measure to which it pertains to philosophy and as it can 
be grasped by reason and human experience.” * Thus far, all is 
well; we easily understand Siger. But he continues in>these 
terms: ‘‘quaerendo intentionem philosophorum in hoc magis 
quam veritatem, cum philosophice procedamus” (we are in 
search of what the philosophers have thought in this matter 


, rather than the truth, stnce we are doing philosophic work). 


One finds in Siger a series of texts similar to this. Moreover, 


- I eould_ show that in adopting this point of view Siger merely 


takes the formulae of Albert the Great. Albert, in his para- 
phrases, expressly declares that he intends only to set forth the 
opinions of the philosophers and that he does not take the re- 
sponsibility for what they contain: “ Non dixi aliquid secun- 
dum opinionem meam propriam, sed omnia dicta sunt secundum 
positiones Peripateticorum; et qui hoc voluerit probare, dili- 
genter legat libros eorum, et non me, sed illos laudet vel repre- 
hendat.” (In this work I have said nothing of my personal 
opinion, but everything has been stated according to the posi- 
tions of the Peripatetics; and let whoever wishes to prove the 


‘. . . diligenter ‘considerandum est, quantum pertinet ad philosophum 
et ut ratione humana et experientia comprehendi potest. 
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value of this doctrine read with diligence their works, and let 
him praise or condemn these philosophers and not me.) 

This is not the place to enter upon a long inquiry about the 
precise meaning of these texts of Siger and St. Albert. I intend 
only to make some brief considerations. The attitude that we 
find in these philosophers is explained in some measure, per- 
haps, by the fear of ecclesiastical censures or of the reactions 
of the theologians. But it is explained, above all, by the condi- 
tions under which western philosophy had developed in the 
13th century. The Latins, suddenly introduced to the monu- 
mental work of the Graeco-Arabian science, had been con- 
strained to devote themselves to a very arduous task of assimi- 
lation. The task of the master of philosophy in the Faculty of 
Arts is essentially “to read” (legere) Aristotle, that is, to 
explain his texts; the professor of philosophy is an exegete, 
a commentator of Aristotle. To teach philosophy is to explain 
the doctrines of the philosophers. 

In short, as regards both the philosophers mad the theologians, 
Thomas Aquinas finds himself in the presence of men who are 
bound to the past, vowed to the worship of a tradition which 
they defend jealously against all criticism and innovation. 

Now, how does St. Thomas react? I like to quote on every 
occasion a famous text of the De caelo (1, 22), which is the 
searching reply of St. Thomas to the declaration of Siger. 
“Studium philosophiae non est ad hoe quod sciatur quid ho- 
mines senserint, sed qualiter se habeat veritas rerum.” (Philo 
sophical research is not for the sake of knowing what men have 
thought, but what is the truth of things.) 

This fundamental and very expressive text constitutes a 
whole program of intellectual work, and our Master conse- 
crated his life to carrying it out. He dominated his age with 
all the superiority of his genius; in philosophy, as in theology, 
he has renewed the framework, the problems, the solutions. 
Every question he examines he re-thinks in a personal way 
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and gives it a more exact answer. In silence, in the least offen- 
sive manner, he does the work of a reformer, innovator and 
creator. 

His contemporaries were struck by the “freshness” of his 
teaching. We know the celebrated text of his first biographer, 
William of Tocco, emphasizing with a surprising insistence 
this characteristic of the work of his master.°® 

Thus, everything seems to be new in this teaching. Thomas 
Aquinas proposes new problems, new methods, new solutions, 
new arguments; and these things are proposed with such 
assurance and firmness that Thomas seems to have received a 
new light from on high. 

We know also the bitter reproaches of J ohn Peckham against 
the innovations of Thomism. We are aware of the violent re- 
action that Thomism provoked shortly after its birth, first while 
St. Thomas was still alive, then after his death. The Correc- 
torium Fratris Thomae, published in 1276 by William of Mare, 
has been a kind of declaration of war against the innovations 
of Thomism, and it was soon followed by the condemnations 
of Paris and Oxford. : 

What a_ lesson for us, Thomists of the 20th century! If we 
wish to be faithful to the spirit of our master, but not, at any 
price, to the letter of his writings (“‘the letter killeth, the 
spirit quickeneth”), we must make our own his principle: 
“The end of philosophy and of theology is not to know what 
men have thought (even if these men are called Thomas 
Aquinas or Cajetan), but what is the truth of things.” 

Our century is not without similarities to that of St. Thomas. 
A great intellectual and cultural revolution has been accom- 


'“Erat enim novos in sua lectione movens articulos, novum modum et 
clarum determinandi inveniens, et novas reducens in determinationibus 
rationes, ut nemo qui ipsum audisset nova docere et novis rationibus dubia 
definire, dubitaret quod eum Deus novi luminis radiis illustraret, qui 
statim tam certi coepisset (esse) iudicii, ut non dubitaret novas opiniones 
docere et scribere, quas Deus dignatus esset noviter inspirare.” Act. Sanct., 
VII Martii, n. 15. 
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plished before our eyes. Some good observers estimate that 
mankind has never changed so rapidly in its ideas, morals, 
sentiments, tastes, as it has since 1914 and especially since 
1940. During the last war the Sovereign Pontiff called the 
attention of the clergy and of the faithful to the tasks of the 
post-war period. He told them that they would find themselves 
face-to-face with a ‘new man,’ profoundly transformed by the 
extraordinary events of rec®ht years. Now, the Church, born 
of Revelation and guardian of Revelation, is traditional by 
nature. Perhaps it is also a little traditional by custom: “ Roma 
morat ” (Rome delays), it is said; it progresses with a wise 
slowness, a slowness, however, which does not always follow 
the rhythm of the evolution of the world. 

But, then, who does not see the fearful danger which menaces 
us? This danger is one of an irremediable rupture between 
the Church (with its old institutions, its venerable philosophical 
and theological disciplines) and the modern world rushing 
headlong towards a form of new civilization, towards an un- 
known future. Who does not see the formidable task of Chris- 
tian thinkers today, philosophers, theologians, apologists, exe- 
getes, sociologists, in the face of this menace? What St. 
Thomas did for his century, we, his disciples, must try to do 
for ours. We must rethink all the problems, in the light of 
tradition, no doubt, but with our eyes on the new situations 
and needs of our times. 

Do all Thomists understand their mission in this manner ? 
Do a great many dream of establishing a living contact between 
the traditional thought and the thought of our contemporaries ¢ 
When one sees with what servility certain of them repeat the 
old scholastic formulae which no modern man can understand 
without a special initiation into medieval thought, one recalls 
what happened to the brilliant Thomistic revival of the 16th 
century. It was without lasting effects and without profound 
influence because it was developed by clerical Thomists outside 
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the thought of their lay contemporaries, such as Francis Bacon 
and René Descartes, and outside the evolution of modern 
physies. | 

One meets Thomists whose too literal fidelity to St. Thomas’ 
texts seems to imply a confusion between fruth and the 
human expression of truth. They are convinced that truth 


does not change and that, at least for basic problems, St. . : 


Thomas possessed truth. Consequently, they are shocked and 
scandalized when they see other Thomists criticizing or cor- 
recting some formulae of St. Thomas, for instance, his famous 
‘quinque viae,’ the five proofs he proposes in his Summa 
Theologiae for the existence of God. 

There is here, I think, a misunderstanding. Of course, truth 
does not change; further, we can consider it probable that St. 
Thomas proposed a satisfactory solution for most of the basic 
problems, such as the existence of God. But he expressed his 
thought in the language of his time and with the help of techni- 
cal formulae proper to his age. Such medieval expression is not 
adapted to the needs of our century; and it should be the role 
of Thomists to free the Master’s doctrine from its medieval 
bark and to transpose it into the language and mentality of 
our own time. 

If we wish to be Thomists according to the mind of our 
Master St. Thomas, we must, with the help of all the knowledge 
acquired by the human mind since the 13th century down to 
our own day, labor to construct a rejuvenated Thomism. This 
represents, in reality, an immense undertaking. In logic, it is 
necessary to consider the important research done in the domain 
of symbolic logic and logistics. Cosmology or the philosophy 
of nature cannot be developed without reference to the actual 
conclusions of scientific research; for even though cosmology 


is not constructed on the basis of physical conceptions (which 
are always provisional), the progress of science permits us to 
eliminate many outmoded conceptions found in ancient ‘cos- 
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mologies. In the same way, psychology must take into account 
the enormous progress made in the domain of positive psy- 
chology. Ethics itself cannot be disinterested in the facts and 
laws established by ethnography, sociology, and the science of 
morals. Finally, the immense field of the philosophy of sciences 
is evidently in direct dependence upon the evolution of the 
sciences themselves, for it is clearly impossible to establish a 
critique and methodology of physics, for example, without a 
knowledge of physics; and the same is true of mathematics, 
biology, sociology, and the rest. 

Thus, we see that we have something more to do than slavishly 
to respect the text of St. Thomas. We have a constructive work 
to accomplish. If we do not accomplish it, we shall fail in our 
mission, and we shall be unfaithful to our vocation, as St. 
Thomas would have been unfaithful to his if he had contented 
himself with repeating St. Augustine or Peter Lombard or his 
master St. Albert. 


Over and above his esteem for tradition, over and above his 
love for truth, there is in the personality of St. Thomas some- 
thing more profound and more intimate, which explains all the 
rest, for it is at the same time the source and end of all the rest: 
it is his love for Christ, both in His Person and in His Mystical 
Body. As one comes closer to St. Thomas’ soul, the Holy Doctor 
appears as the ‘ good and faithful servant’ of his Divine Master. 
Here is not a vain or ambitious man in pursuit of personal 
success. Rather here is a man who has left all in order to give 
himself to Someone greater than himself, a man who received 
from Christ a mission, a personal vocation, and, who with an 
admirable fidelity accomplished this mission. Here is the man 
about whom is told the famous legend (but legend is sometimes 
more profoundly true than history): Christ Himself declared 


to him: “ Bene dixisti de me, Thoma” (thou has spoken well - 


of me, Thomas); and when asked by the Lord what recompense 
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he would have, Thomas replied: ‘ Domine, non aliam nisi Te 
ipsum” (nothing but Thyself, O Lord). 

That is why we honor him as a Saint, as an heroic servant 
of God. Dante had already put him in Paradise at the head of 
the illustrious souls who have been faithful to their personal 
vocation. With an authority incomparably superior, the Church 
has proclaimed the holiness of brother Thomas Aquinas. 

After his example and with the grace of the same Christ, 
Thomists today must live in charity. I mean that, in order to - 
be efficacious, our effort to discover and then transmit truth, 
must be part of a life of total devotion to Christ and His Church. 
The world needs witnesses of truth who are at the same time 
witnesses of love. For “God is Love,” and reasonings alone do 
not win men to the truth; it is love which attracts dnd conquers. 
In our philosophical work this love is to be manifested by our 
upright intention and our genuine selflessness in the search for 
truth. But the philosophical work itself is to be inspired by 
love, which is the “one thing necessary.” “If I do not have 
charity, I am nothing.” 

In other words, St. Thomas’ holiness is not an accidental 
and accessory fact in his work as a Doctor; one cannot fully be 
a disciple of this Master if one does not make his own the ideal 
of perfection which animated the whole life of the Angelic 
Doctor. | 
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Historical Sketch of the Theory of 
Participation 


by Sister M. Annice, C. S.C. 


HE PHILOSOPHICAL theory of essentially varying 
degrees of certain qualities or perfections existing in 
creatures did not originate with St. Thomas. Though it is 
completely and succinctly stated many times in the Summa 
Theologica, there is no elaborated treatment of it in any one 
place. Yet it may be truly said that St. Thomas developed a 
thorough-going system of participation in being, established 
upon existential metaphysics which ultimately demands that 
reason accept the existence of a maximum ens, a first being. 
In addition to the numerous references in the Summa Theo- 
logica for God’s existence as based on the degrees of being and 
other transcendental perfections which follow being as found 
in creatures, there are also a great many passages on this same 
subject in the Contra Gentiles, Quaestiones Disputatae, espe- 
cially in the De Veritate and the De Potentia Det, Commentary 
on the Books of the Sentences of Peter Lombard, Commentary 
on the Metaphysics of Aristotle, and the Opuscula, particularly 
in the De Ente et Essentia and the De Substantiis Separatis. 
It should also be recognized that if the Summa be considered 
in one sweeping view it may be seen that the author has en- 
visioned a complete system of participation. Here in his phi- 
losophy of God as first and proper efficient, final, and exemplary 
Cause, St. Thomas points to an absolute being and perfection 
which reason finds necessary to posit as existing, in order to 
give an adequate explanation of the being, goodness, and other 
transcendental perfections in the universe of creatures. In his 
long and thorough treatment of creatures as proceeding from 
their Creator and man’s ultimate return to Him, the Angelic 
Doctor presents a comprehensive view of the various goods or 
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levels of being and good in the universe, all of which are 
traceable to the powerful principle, “‘ Bonum est diffusivum 
sui.” And in the supernatural realm, the doctrine of sanctifying 
grace may be understood as absolute Love and Life communi-_ 
eating Itself to human souls in the highest form of participation 
possible in this earthly life. 

The proneness to identify it with pantheistic systems has 
led many to reject the idea of participation in reference to the 
relationship between finite beings and an infinite being. It 
seems best therefore, to explain what is meant by “ participa- 
tion in perfection” as the expression is used in the works of 
St. Thomas. In the Commentary on the Sentences’ it is said 
that the thing which participates according to analogy, or im- 
perfect similitude, has something which exists properly and 
perfectly in another thing. And — the same work we 
read, “In God and creatures there is fo similitude according 
to proportion in aliquo uno communi, sed per imitationem, 
whence creatures are said to be like God, but not conversely.” * 

In the treatise De Deo it is asserted that the likeness of 
creatures to God is not affirmed on account of agreement in 


form, according to the formality of the same genus or species, 


but according to analogy in as much as God is essential Being, 
whereas other things have being by participation.* In the De 
Homine, to the objection that what is form only, having no 
matter in its composition, is pure act and hence infinite, the 
Angelie Doctor replies: 

Now participated existence is limited by the capacity of the par- 
ticipator, so that God alone Who is His own existence is pure act and 
infinite. But in intellectual substances there is a composition of actu- 
ality and potentiality, not indeed of matter and form, but of form and 
participated existence.* 


*In II Sent. 4.18, q. 1, a. 6, ad. 1. 
*In I Sent. d. 35, q. 1, a. 4, ad. 6. 
* Summa Theol., I 4, a.2, ad. 3. 


» q- 
* Summa Theol., I, q. 75, a. 5, ad. 4. 
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And in describing the active intellect (q. 79, a. 4) he affirms 
that the active intellect is something in the soul of man and 
that above the intellect of man we must suppose a superior 
intellect from which the soul acquires the power of under- 
standing, adding, 


For what is such by participation, and what is mobile and what is 
imperfect always requires the pre-existence of something essentially 
such, immovable and perfect. Now the human soul is called intellectual 
by reason of participation in intellectual power, a sign of which is, 
that it is not wholly intellectual (i.e. per essentiam).° 


In the Contra Gentiles* it is pointed out that God’s goodness 
is not something added to His essence but that it is His essence, 
whereas any other good is something added to the finite essence 
and is participated. But that which is by participation pre- 
supposes something antecedent to itself from which it derives 
the nature of goodness, and since it is not possible to continue 
thus to infinity we come to a first good, not good by participa- 
tion or by relation to something else, but by its essence. This, 
St. Thomas concludes, must be God. 3 

But in surveying the theory of participation, it is to Plato 
that we must first turn to find the earliest examples of the 
theory of participation by creatures in the absolute and perfect. 
For Plato, the “absolute” is the separated “idea,” the form 
existing extra-mentally as such, and this it is that constitutes 
the world of permanency and the absolute norm. The “ideas” 
are primary, most real, and existing in their own right. They 
do not exist that lower forms may participate in them. Yet the 
same characteristics are found in individual concrete objects 
which somehow participate in the essence of the “idea.” In 
the Republic," Plato asserts that there is only one essential 
“Tdea”’ in which other beings have to share. And in the 

* Summa Theol., I, q.79, a. 4. 


* Contra Gentiles, I, ch. 38. 
* Republic, Bk. X, 597c. 
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Phaedo* he says that individuals show definite and similar 
characteristics because they participate in the’ corresponding 
“idea” and that nothing receives a characteristic in any way 
except through its participation in the peculiar “form” of 
this characteristic. The Platonic theory of participation is 
most clearly set forth in a passage of the Republic® where the 
author discusses the type of knowledge sought by the true phi- 
losopher. In search of lasting truth, he is not limited to this 
| or that thing. He seeks to know beauty in its essence; to see 
the uniform “idea” of the beautiful which he distinguishes 
from beauty found in objects and manifested in bodily forms, 
| actions, and the like, all of which participate in absolute beauty. 
| He calls the concept of things which the common people have 
| ‘“‘mere opinion” since he says they mistake the “copy” for 
| the original. But the classical example of the dialectics of 
intellect in Plato is the passage in the Symposium (211c) 
where he describes the ascent through the degrees of beauty 
found in creatures to the “‘ Absolute Beauty,” ; 

Suddenly he who has allowed himself to be guided thus far sees a 
most wonderful beauty,’ even that on which all his former efforts were 
directed; a beauty which is everlasting and is neither becoming nor 
| decaying, neither waxing nor waning. It is the beauty which is not fair 
. in one respect and foul in another, or beautiful at one moment and not 

at another, or beautiful when compared with one thing and ugly when 
‘ compared with another, or beautiful in one place and ugly in another, 
or beautiful for one individual and ugly for another. Nor will he see 
this beauty in any phenomenon whether it be that of a face or hands 
or anything else in which the body participates, neither in words of 
any kind, nor in knowledge, nor in any other body whether it be a living 
thing of the earth, or of heaven or of anything else. It is rather beauty 
in and by itself, beauty absolute, unchangeable, always the same and 
always one; whereas all beautiful objects share in this absolute beauty 
in such a way that while they come into being and disappear, beauty 
absolute suffers no increase, nor decrease nor change. The true way to 


® Phaedo, 102b. * Republic, Bk. V, 480a. 
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see beauty is to begin with the beautiful appearances here on earth and 
to use them as different levels or stages in the ascent to absolute Beauty ; 
to pass from one beautiful form to two, and from two to all beautiful 
bodies, and from beautiful bodies to beautiful practices and from 
beautiful practices to beautiful sciences until one arrives at that science 
which has only absolute beauty for its object of knowledge and so 
attains the essence of beauty. , 


A description of Plato’s dialectics of love is likewise found in 
this part of the Sympostum”*® in the dialogue between Socrates 
and Diotima. The first part shows the intermediary nature 
of earthly love and how it participates in both the perfection 
of plenty and the imperfection of poverty. The second part 
describes the benefits of love. 

The Platonic “ideas” having independent and objective 
reality seem to constitute in some way types or exemplars for 
the things of the universe. For there is nothing from tbe 
physical quality of “snub-nosedness” to the highest form of 
contemplation which does not participate in the “idea” or 
essence itself. But the Platonic types are not archetypes exist- 
ing in a divine Intellect. Nor does Plato treat of an efficient 
cause giving existence to the perfections of creatures. There 
are those who have identified Plato’s highest “idea,” that of 
good, with God. But according to Etienne Gilson this és not 
historically justified. In God and Philosophy he says," 


Why then should we hesitate to conclude that in Plato’s pry 
the Idea of Good is God? 

I am far from disputing the logical validity of such deduction. Plato 
should have made it. I even agree that we can hardly refrain from 
reading as a definition of his own good the famous lines of the Republic 
where Plato says of the Idea of Good that it is ‘the universal author 
of all things beautiful and right, parent of light and of the lord of 
light in the visible world, and the immediate source of reason and truth 


1° Symposium, 201d—212a, 
11 E. Gilson, God and Philosophy (New Haven, 1914), pp. 25-26. 
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in the intellectual.’** Assuredly nothing more closely resembles the 
definition of the Christian God than this definition of the Good. Yet, 
the fact remains that Plato himself has never called the Good a god. 
To persuade his historians that since Plato himself does not say that 
the Good is a god we had better not make him say it, would be a prac- 
tically desperate undertaking. Even non-Christian interpreters of 
Plato have read Christian theology into his philosophy after which they 
found it easy to demonstrate that Christian theology was but a corrupt 
edition of Plato’s philosophy. 


Nothing precisely corresponding to Plato’s system of partici- 
pation can be found in the writings of Aristotle. In rejecting 
his predecessor’s theory of separated ideas, Aristotle removes 
the possibility of following indiscriminately the Platonic theory 
of participation in “the absolute.”” We find in the philosophy 
of Aristotle a God whose activity is contemplating his own 
nature and in a somewhat Platonic passage he describes God 
as “a living being, eternal most good so that life and duration 
continuous and eternal belong to God; for this is God.” ** But 
for Aristotle the divine knowledge seems not to be directly 
related as exemplars to the existing individual natures in the 
universe. Though he often considers the immaterial immanent 
forms in things, it cannot be said that there is a doctrine of 
divine. exemplarism in Aristotle’s philosophy. The exemplary 


1? Republic, 517 from The Dialogues of Plato, Jowett trans. (New York, 
1937), quoted by Gilson, p. 25. 

It should be noted also that some philosophers interpret Plato as saying 
not “the ‘good’ is God” but rather, “the deity is good.” Friedrich 
Solmsen in his work, Plato’s Theology (Ithaca, N. Y., 1942), pp. 149-150 
says, “ That the deity is good has always been one of Plato’s fundamental 
convictions ... This is a recurrent feature of Plato’s theological discus- 
sion, an axiom to which he clings more tenaciously than to any specific 
view concerning God’s nature or activity ... For ‘good’ to Plato and to 
the Greeks generally is not an exclusivé moral notion; it denotes every 
kind of excellence and perfection. Any suggestion that the gods might not 
have power to extend their benevolent care and interest to a vast number 
of different things would imply doubt concerning their perfection. It is the 
nature of a perfect, and perfectly good being to have unlimited abilities 
and to live up to his abilities.” 

18 Metaphysics, Bk. XII, Ch. 7, 1072b, 20-30. 
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cause is met only where he treats of human products of art. 
This deficiency in Aristotle’s philosophy has been called by 
St. Bonaventure, “the error of Aristotle** and was somewhat 
of a scandal to the Augustinians of the Middle Ages. The dith- 
culty for pagan philosophers seemed to lie in the fact that they 
were unable to discover in finite being any traces of the imita- 
tion of infinite Being or to reconcile eternal Ideas with the 
changing phenomena in the universe. They had not received 
from revelation the definition of God as ‘“‘ He who is,” which 
was to have a definite influence in the philosophy of being. 
It remained for Christian philosophy to reach a God Who in 
His essence is Absolute Being and knows this essence as imitable 
in finite being. Divine Wisdom sees creatures capable of imi- 
tating the divine Ideas, and these are related to actual creation 
according to relationes rationis.”® 

Yet it cannot be said that in Aristotle’s works there is no 
reference at all to the dialectical approach to first Perfection. 
It is true thatyhis most complete and conclusive argument for 
the existence of God is based upon motion. He begins with 
substance, the first thing in existence, and finds it perishable 
and therefore not able to produce the continuous change in the 
universe which he posits as fmperishable. This continuous 


**“ Circa causam exemplarem defecit Aristoteles—Nam aliqui negaverunt, 
in ipsa esse exemplaria rerum; quorum princeps videtur fuisse Aristoteles, 
qui et in principio Metaphysicae et in fine et in multis aliis locis exsecratur 
ideas Platonis. Unde dicit quod Deus solum novit se et non indigat notitia 
alicujus alterius rei et movet ut desideratum et amatum. Ex hoe ponunt 
quod nihil vel nullum particulare cognoseat. Unde illos ideas praecipuus 
impugnant Aristoteles et in Ethicis, ubi dicit quod summum bonum non 
potest esse idea. Et nihil valent rationes suae, et commentator solvit eas.” 
St. Bonaventure, In Heraemeron, Collatio VI n, 2. Opera Omnia, Quaracchi 
Edition, t. V. 

1° Summa Theologica, I, q. 45, a. 3, ad. 1: “Ad primum ergo dicendum, 
quod creatio active accepta significat actionem divinam, quae est ejus essen- 
tia cum relatione ad creaturam. Sed relatio in Deo ad creaturam non est 
realis, sed secundum rationem tantum. Relatio vero creaturae ad Deum. 
est relatio realis ut dictum est (q. XIII, a. 7) cum de divinis nominibus 
ageretur.” 
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change requires an eternal Substance always exercising the 
power of causing motion. Its very essence must be to be in 
act, and therefore it is immaterial and eternal.’* Aristotle’s 
unmoved Mover causes motion in a non-physical way by being 
an object of desire, and it is thus the final cause of movement 
in the universe.*’ Having only an immaterial nature, whose 
activity is knowledge which owes nothing to anything corporeal 
and involves no movement, even that from premise to conclu- 
sion, the Prime Mover knows Himself intuitively, and is pure 
actuality. While references relating to the quarta via of St. 
Thomas are rather scarce in Aristotle, there is in several places 
something like a forerunner of this argument. The dialectics 
of the intellect is found in a passage in the Metaphysics where 
the “‘ Philosopher” says that the human intellect is active when 
it possesses its object, and the possession of the object by the 
intellect is the “divine element” in thought.** There is in this 
same paragraph a reference to human participation in the es- 
sential perfection of life. Here Aristotle declares that God 
being in a better state than men, and life belonging to God 
(“for actuality of thought is life”), the essential activity of 
God is “life most good and eternal.” Perhaps the most direct 
reference to Aristotle’s notion of unequally realized perfections 
in things leading to a supreme transcendent Being is found in 
a passage from the De Philosophia: “ Where there is better 
there is also a best. Since then among things that are, one thing 
is better than another, therefore, there is too something that is 
best. And that should be God.” * 

Though St. Thomas probably never saw this passage, much 

16 Metaphysics, XII, ch. 7, 1072a, 20-25. 

17 Thid., XII, ch. 7, 1072a, 25-30. 

*8 Ibid., XII, ch. 7, 1072b, 20-25. 

1°G. Mure, Aristotle (London, 1932), pp. 255-256: “The De Philosophia 
as Jaeger reconstructs it from fragments is a dialogue published shortly 
after Plato’s death. It embodies Aristotle’s first criticism of his master, 


but its strong religious feeling and the close connection of astronomy with 
theology stamp it as spiritually a product of the late Academy.” 
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that will later be explicated by him is implicitly contained in it, 
namely, that there cannot be comparison without some maxi- 
mum to use as the ultimate measure; and that we find in our 
experience with existing things some having a higher degree 
of perfection than others, hence there must be a highest. Unable 
to find the maximum for certain perfections such as goodness 
and being (esse) on the finite level of being, the mind progresses 
into the realm of transcendent and unlimited being. 

To say, as W. D. Ross does in his Arvstotle (p. 129), that 
Aristotle has here given the anticipation of the ontological 
argument is to interpret this passage in the wrong sense or else 
not to have reference to what is commonly understood as the 
“ontological argument.”’ The classical example of this argu- 
ment as given by St. Anselm in the Proslogiwm begins in an 
@ priori manner with the “idea” of God as the highest con- 
ceivable being; “than whom no higher can be conceived.” 
Then he states the principle that to be actually existing is 
something more perfect than to be merely existing in the mind. 
Thus the being in the intellect becomes a being than which a 
higher can be conceived, i. e., one with actual existence. From 
this St. Anselm concludes that the being than which a higher 
cannot be conceived must exist both in the mind and in actu- 
ality. There are in this argument both serious epistemological 
and logical errors. St. Anselm begins with a purely constructed 
idea of highest being which he calls highest “conceivable” 
being, and attempts to reason to the actual existence of such a 
being. It is not valid to pass from the ideal to the real order, 
i.e., from intentional being to existential being, for it is the 
reverse of the order of human knowledge. As to logic, there is 
the fallacy of a four-term syllogism, the result of placing upon 
the middle term “existence” two different impositions. It is 
difficult to see how Aristotle’s argument can be construed as an 
anticipation of such an argument. For he considers things 
“that are,” i.e., existing, as having different degrees of good- 


| 
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ness and other perfections and hence requiring a best as the 
maximum measure. Since Aristotle plainly makes use of ex- 
isting things, it cannot be justly said that there is a passing 
from the ideal to-the real order when he posits “ something 
(not some idea) that is best ” and calls this being, “‘ God.” 

The doctrine of participation in the “One” as given by 
Plotinus is unlike Plato’s Absolute or Aristotle’s Maximum. 
‘The greatest of neo-Platonists seems to have endeavored to 
place Plato’s metaphysics in a framework more consistent with 
reality. Not that he began with the world of real beings and 
ascended to first being; this would have been too much to ex- 
pect from a system of philosophy wherein metaphysics had been 
built on abstractions or forms existing as such. Plotinus rather 
constructs, in analytical fashion, a process of emanative lesser 
beings from the highest conceivable being. The “One” is the 
starting point of his system. He posits this being as supreme 
and necessarily above all things: 


It is not merely that He generated Essence but that He is subject 
neither to Essence nor to Himself; His Essence is not his Principle; 
He is principle to Essence and not for Himself did He make it. He had 
no need of being, Who brought it to be.*° 


All things flow from it and it is immanently in all existence. 
and inseparably united to it is 


Emanating from the “One” 


the “ Nous” or Universal Reason. Plotinus seems to see a 
duality in the Nous since in his theory of knowledge he does 
not identify the intellect in act with the object known. L[le 
keeps the existing universal distinct from the mind.” 


2° Plotinus on the One and Good, Treatises of the Sixth Ennead, Eighth 
Tractate, No. 19, Trans. by 8S. Mackenna & B. Page (Boston, 1916). 

21 Ibid., Treatises of Fifth Ennead, IX, No. 6. “ All are one there and 
yet are distinct: similarly the mind holds many branches and items of 
knowledge simultaneously yet not one of them merged into any other, each 
acting its own part at call quite independently, every conception coming 
out from the inner total and working singly. It is after this way, though 
in a closer unity that the Intellectual-Principle is all Being in one total— 
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Yet he does not leave them separated or outside of this 
“Mind” in Platonic fashion. For if the Nous only knew about 
these ideas it would not possess the truth in entirety. Hence 
there seems to be an unavoidable duality there. It is ultimately 
from the primal “One” that the multiple emanate. This pro- 
cess is not one of division wherein the “One” would lose its 
unity. Emanation is brought about by the fact that the “ One” 
is also Good and it is of its nature to diffuse itself. Yet it 
transcends and remains above everything else. 

Emanating from the Nous is the World-Stuff whose relation 
to the Nous is much the same as that of the latter to the One.” 
It occupies an intermediary position between the Nous and the 
phenomenal world and embraces the multitude of individual 
souls which can submit to the influence of the Nous and be 
ruled by it or turn to the things of creatures and sense. From 
the World-Soul emanate different classes of souls, including 
human souls as the highest. Besides the ideal indivisible ele- 
ment within it, the World-Soul possesses also a divisible element 
which enters into matter and pervades the material world. Nor 
does the process of emanation cease with the divine beings, but 
continues into the corporeal order. Plotinus places as ultimate 
member in the series something which can produce nothing 
below itself. Thus he posits matter as something wholly lacking 
in productive force and substratum of all corporeal things. 
and yet not in one, since each of these beings is a distinct power which 


however, the total Intellectual-Principle includes as the species in a genus, 
as the parts in a whole.” 

22 Jbid., Treatises of Fifth Ennead, II, No. 2. “ This second outflow is a 
Form or Idea representing the Divine Intellect (Nous) as the Intellect 
represents its own prior, the One. 

“This active power, sprung from essence, is Soul. Soul arises as the idea 
and act of the motionless Intellectual Principle which itself sprang from its 
own motionless prior—but the soul's operation is not similarly motionless; 
its image is generated from its movement. It takes fullness by looking to 
its source; but it generates its image by adopting another, a downward 
movement. 

“This image of Soul is Sense and Nature, the vegetal principle. Nothing 
however, is completely severed from its prior.” 
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It is entirely indeterminate and wanting in form. Due to the 
emanative process from the World-Sout which obtained its ideas 
from the Nous, it gives these ideas existence in matter. But 
matter is not something distinct from and co-existent with the 
ideal as co-principle for it is itself part of the process of ema- 
nation and the last step in which the ideal seems to issue in its 
contrary. Though Plotinus wrote against the Gnostics who 
made matter the root of evil, he seems to have something of this 
conception of matter himself. But he modifies the theory, as- 
serting that matter destitute of form and idea is evil, as capable 
of form it is neutral.** The whole metaphysical system of 
Plotinus ascending from corporeal matter to the One is defi- 
nitely one of participation, but a participation which is pan- 
theistic. The forms in the individuals in the world of nature 
emanate from the World-Soul, which emanates from the Nous, 
which in turn-emanates from the One. By way of comparison 
we might say that Plato had a kind of exemplarism without a 
divine Intellect, Aristotle had God without a definite doctrine 
of divine exemplarism and Plotinus seemed to have arrived at 
a type of divine ideas but ended in pantheism. 

It remained for St. Augustine to reconcile the Platonic doe- 
trine of the participation of creatures in the Absolute, with 
the Christian concept of the all-perfect divine Being, in some 
way sharing the plenitude of His perfection with creatures. 
Augustine emphasizes often the doctrine that visible things are 
the evidence of things unseen: , 


Look at the heavens and the earth and the heavenly bodies, the 
fruitfulness of the earth, flight of birds, bearing of seeds, and the 
order of seasons. Contemplate these facts and seek their Maker. Look 
at what you see and seek Him, Whom you do not see.** 


28 Thomas Taylor, Selected Works of Plotinus (London, 1929), p. xxiv. 

** Sermo CXXVI, C. II, Migne Patrologia Lat. t. 38, col. 699. “ Erige 
ergo rationalem aspectum, utere oculis ut homo, intende coelunr et terram, 
ornamenta coeli, fecunditatem terrae volatis avim, ... intende facta et 
quaere factorem; aspice quae vides et quaere quem non vides.” 
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St. Augustine’s chief proof for the existence of God is based 
upon the notion of the eternal Truth and the Good, which are 
the absolute measure of truth and goodness known by men. 
Thus he says in the De Trinitate: 


Wherefore there would be no mutable good things unless there were 
an immutable good. When, therefore, thou hearest of this and that 
good thing, which things can also in other respects be called not good, 
if, setting aside those things which are good by the participation of 
which they are good (for when this or that good thing is spoken of 
thou understandest together with them the good itself also) if, then, 
_I say thou canst remove these things and discern the good per se, thou 
wilt have discerned God.... This is truth and simple good, for it is 
nothing other than the good itself and therefore also the supreme Good. 
For no good can be diminished or increased except that which is good 
from some other good.*® : 


Concerning the supreme Good as cause of all lesser good things, 
St. Augustine asserts that we rise to the Creator, transcending 
all of His creatures successively until we recognize the good- 
ness and greatness of God through his corporeal and spiritual 
works. 

Augustine accepts the eternal and unchangeable Truth as 
the source of light for all intellects which participate in it, 
asserting, 


Hence thou must in no manner deny that there is an immutable truth 
embracing such things as are immutably true; a truth which thou canst 
not call thine or mine or any man’s but which is present to all and 
gives itself to all alike who discern the things which are immutably 


*° De Trinitate, VIII, C. III, 4-5; Migne Patrologia Lat., Cursus Com- 
pletus, t. 42. | 

*¢ Enarratio in Psalmum, CXXXIV, 9. Migne Patrologia Lat., Curs. 
Comp. t. 37, col. 1744 “ Et enumeret quaedam quae hic Dominus fecit, ut 
et nobis, qui magnitudinem illius sicut ille videre non passumus, dulcescat 
ex operibus suis quae capere passumus ... Sed quid magnum, si super 
homines Deus? Et super Angelos Deus; quia Angeli non fecerunt Deum, 
Angelos fecit Deus et necesse est super omnia quae fecit, sit ipse qui fecit. 
_ Cognoscens ergo magnitudinem Domini iste, et videns eum super omnem 
esse creaturam, non tantum corporalem, sed etiam spiritualem.” 


| 
| 
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true, as a light which in some miraculous way is both secret and yet 
open to all.*7 


Regarding First Truth as the supreme measure of all truths, 
he writes in De Beata Vita, 


But truth in order that it may be, comes into being through some 
supreme measure whence it proceeds and whither it returns when per- 
fected. But on this supreme measure no other measure is imposed; 
for if the supreme measure is the measure according to the Supreme 
Measure, it is the measure according to itself.** 


Concerning the nature of formal truth, its absolute character, 
and the unequal manner in which finite minds can participate, 
St. Augustine says, 


Again if this truth were equal to our minds, it also would be mutable. 
For our minds see this truth now more, now less and by this very fact 
confess themselves to be mutable; whereas truth, abiding within itself 
neither increases when it is seen by us in greater, nor decreases when 
it is seen in lesser measure; but in its purity and incorruptibility it 
gladdens with light those that turn to it, and punishes with blindness 
those that turn from it.*° 


Augustine had not that difficulty concerning God’s knowledge 
of and relation with finite creatures which had so baffled his 
pagan predecessors and left their philosophy devoid of the doc- 


‘trine of God’s personal providence.* In the De Trinitate we 


find the intrinsic metaphysical possibility for finite things es- 


*7 De Libero Arbitrio, I1, C. XII, 33-34 Migne, P. L. t. 32. 

28 De Beata Vita, IV, 33, Migne, P. L. t. 32. 

2° De Libero Arbitrio, II, C. XIII, 35, Migne, P. L. t. 32. 

*°It may not be said, however, that Aristotle excludes God immanently 
from the world. His prime mover orders the whole universe to its end 
(Met. XII). Aristotle seems to have believed in providence as far as 
preservation of the species is concerned, teaching that by reason of their 
great distance from the First Principle, things are given the means of con- 
tinuance of species through generation. In Metaphysics (1075a, 11-15) 
there is suggested something like providential care, at least, direction and 
control over the universe in affairs which concern the good of the whole. 


a 
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tablished in the Divine Knowledge, that is, creatures are because 
God knows them: 


He created because He knew, He did not know because He created. 
Nor did He know them when created in any other way than He knew 
them when still to be created, for nothing accrued to His wisdom from 
them, but that wisdom remained as it was while they came into being 
as it was fitting and when it was fitting.** 


St. Augustine seems to indicate clearly here that a system of 
Christian philosophy (though he was not consciously construct- 
ing that) must include the notion of God’s exemplary causality 
as well as His efficient causality. He assigns the Will of God 
as first and supreme Cause of creatures,*? and we have just 
seen the Eternal Wisdom as an absolute condition preceding 
the creature’s being caused “as it was fitting, and when it was 
fitting.” In his arguments for the existence of God, St. Augus- 
tine makes use of visible perfections as being sufficient to lead 
one to discover the source. Here he progresses into the tran- 
scendent order without mentioning the fact that once we rise 
above the level of sensible things, such perfections as being, 
life, knowledge, and goodness, are realized non-univocally in 
things and are therefore analogous concepts, e. g., life in a body 
and life in the intellect, the being of whiteness, a man, and 
Divine Being, or the- goodness of steel, food, or a virtuous 
person. Being a student of Platonic rather than Aristotelian 
philosophy, St. Augustine did not have recourse to the instru- 
ments of a systematic logic and metaphysics as did the scholas- 
tics. That he understood analogy, and in particular metaphor 
or improper analogy, we know from his reference to the way 
Sacred Scripture has made use of words from existing things 
so that the understanding might gradually rise to things divine 
and transcendent. He likewise alludes to the difficulty of ex- 


*! De Trinitate, XV, C. XIII, 22, Migne, P. L. t. 42. 
*?“ And so it comes to pass that the Will of God is the first and supreme 
cause of all corporeal forms and movements. De Trinitate, III, C. IV, 9. 


; 


| 
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pressing in human terms anything of God and the need of 
borrowing terms from both the corporeal and spiritual parts 
of creation “to signify that which indeed is not so, but must 
needs so be said.”” Hence though he does not technically make 
use of the word “analogy” he surely understands its use. For 
in the Confessions ** he says that when he loves God, he loves 
not beauty of body, voice, light, harmony, fragrance, ete. Yet 
he says that it is a “kind of” light, voice, harmony, ete. that 
he loves when he loves God. Thus he attributes these qualities 
to God in a perfect way. But it may not be said that St. 
Augustine ever consciously makes use of the analogy of proper 
proportionality as a definite method in his theory of participa- 
tion. This remained to be developed by St. Thomas, who held 
that things participate in divine perfections by an imitation 
according to an ordered proportion corresponding to their 
respective modes of being. 

The complete metaphysical explanation of participation in 
divine Being is the outgrowth of the system of existential 
metaphysics firmly established by St. Thomas. It may not 
lawfully be pulled out of its historical setting and arbitrarily 
applied to a philosophy nine centuries earlier. The two subjects 
which constitute the object of St. Augustine’s inquiries are 
chiefly God and the soul. The soul’s search for God leads it 
through mutable beauties, from good things to Goodness itself, 
and from truths known by finite minds to the foundation of all 
truth in the infinite Mind. He did not aim at building a system 
of philosophy but rather at a manner of Christian thinking and 
living which orientates everything in life to its Divine Source. 
Often when Augustine speaks of participation it is the life of 
grace and charity to which he refers; for example, he says: 
“But no one knows God except he understand that He is the 
sovereign immutable good, by participation in which he is made 


** Confessions, Bk. X, VI, 8, Migne, P. L. t. 32. 
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good.” ** For Augustine there was no alternative but to rise 
from the perfections observed in the universe to the all-perfect 
_Being. Whatever is true is so only because it participates in 
the absolute Truth. Such Truth must exist or no truth at all 
exists. He employs the same dialectical method to reach first 
Good ; maintaining that no changeable good is good “ in itself.” 
But there must be a “ Good-in-itself” to account for the lesser 
participated, changing good, thus it follows that there must be 
an immutable Good.* 

While it is according to the traditional historical method to 
endeavor to discover certain elements which constitute threads 
of continuity in the writings of succeeding philosophers, it is a 
common enough error to suppose that the later thinkers have 
adopted completely the theses of their predecessors. One of the 
many valuable contributions made by Cornelio Fabro, C. P.S., 
in his scholarly study, La Noztone Metafisica di Partecipa- 
zione Secondo S. Tomaso D’ Aquino,” is his revelation of the 
complexity of philosophical and theological thinking which 
influenced St. Thomas. 

Plato stressed the transcending, formal, unified, unchang- 
ing element in things and positing of the “separate ideas.” 
This line of thinking shows its influence in the neo-Platonists 
Porphyrius, Proclus, and pseudo-Dionysius. Stemming from 
Plato again but proceeding in another direction with the em- 
’ phasis on the analytical approach to reality wherein forms exist 
in matter and are naturally apprehensible by the human intel- 
lect is found the Aristotelian theory. It is interesting to note 
_ that Boethius seems to stand as a connecting link in two direc- 
tions. For he was a student of Aristotelian philosophy, and at 
the same time he used the works of Porphyrius waich stem 
from Plotinus, prince of neo-Platonists. 

** Epistolae, CXL, 35-81, Migne, P. L. t. 33. 

°° De Libero Arbitrio, II, C. 3, 15 and De Trinitate VIII, C. 3. 


*°C. Fabro, La Nozione Metafisica Di Partecipazione Secondo 8. Tom- 
maso D’Aquino 2nd ed. (Torino, 1950) pp. 118-122. 
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Father Fabro also points to the fact that St. Thomas’ pro- 
found knowledge of patristic literature is evident in all of his 
works. Our attention is called especially to the use which 
Aquinas makes of St. Hilary’s “distinzione reale.” In the 
De Potentia Dei, where St. Thomas asks the question, “ Is God 
Simple?” ** he quotes from Hilary’s De Trinitate, “‘God is not 
composed of several things as man is, as though what he has 
were distinct from him who has it.” And in the next article 
where St. Thomas asks whether God’s essence is the same as 
His existence, there occurs the quotation from Hilary’s De — 
Trinitate, “In God existence is not an accident but subsisting 
truth.” ** Likewise in the Contra Gentiles the same doctrine 
of Hilary is quoted.**® Thus the distinction which St. Thomas 
affirms between the esSence and the existence (esse) of creatures, 
i. e. a real distinction between two principles of being, is found 
germinated in patristic theology. This seems to be, at least in 
modern times, one of the most controversial questions in the 
philosophy of St. Thomas. The tendency to place the earliest 
explicit statement of this distinction mainly in the De Hebdo- 
madibus of Boethius should be scrutinized carefully and justly. 
For it is true that in the same questions of the De Potentwa 
as cited above St. Thomas quotes from the De Trinitate of 
Boethius,*° “ He is truly one since there is no number in Him” ; 
and this is interpreted by St. Thomas as simplicity resulting 
from no composition of parts. And in the De Potentta he also 
quotes from the De Hebdomadibus,** “ Whatsoever has being 
participates of that which is being.” Yet in discussing the 


*7 De Potentia Dei, q. 7, a. 1, sed contra. 

58 Tbid., a. 2, sed contra. 

®° Contra Gentiles, I, C. 1. “ Esse non est accidens Deo, sed subsistens 
veritas, et manens causa, et naturalis generis proprietas.” 

*° Op. cit. q. 7, a. 1, sed contra. 

“1 Op. cit. q. 7, a. 2, ad. 8. “ Boetius dicit (in De Hebdomadibus) ‘Omne 
quod est participat eo quod est esse, ut sit: alio vero participat, ut aliquid 
sit.’ Sed Deus est. Ergo praeter esse suum est in eo aliquid quo habet 
ut aliquid sit.” 
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simplicity of God, in the body of the article (a. 1), St. Thomas 
proceeds, in his characteristic Aristotelian method, to show that 
no composite being can be the pure act which is required to 
move potentiality into act; that composite beings depend on a 
purely simple being as a pre-existing agent to unite them; and 
finally that First Being must be supremely good. And since a 
composite thing has good resulting from composite parts, it does 
not have its good in any single part. Consequently the parts 
are not good with the goodness of the whole. Therefore, God 
must be absolutely simple to be absolutely good. St. Thomas 
follows this with the simple declaration that these arguments 
are found in the Metaphysics (1X) of Aristotle and De Trint- 
tate (VII) of Hilary.“ 

Concerning the much disputed question of Boethius’ dis- 
tinction between essence and to be (esse), Fabro presents a 
valuable piece of research in the section of his book on the 
notion of participation according to Boethius.** Here the author 
compares first some of the opinions concerning the influence of 
Boethius on medieval philosophy. Praechter and Geyer are 
quoted as holding quite contrary opinions. The former grants 
to Boethius merely the place of an “eclectic Platonist, devoid 
of speculative interest,” while the latter places him on a par 
with St. Augustine among neo-Platonists.** Following this the 
author discusses the fact that in the De Hebdomadibus, Boethius 
is concerned with the typically neo-Platonic question, “ What 
is the nature of the good as it is concerned with the being of 
the creature?”’ Father Fabro warns us that it is of the utmost 
importance that we endeavor to understand well what Boethius 

** De Potentia Dei, q. 7, a. 1. 

** Op. cit. pp. 98-107. 

“* Ueberweg-Praechter, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie des 
Altertums (Berlin, 1924) ed. 12, I, 652-653. 

Ueberweg-Geyer, Die patristische und scholastiche Philosophie (Berlin, 
1928) p. 137. 


“ Boethius erscheint neben Augustinus als der grésste Lehrer und die 
massgebende Autoritét fir das frithe Mittelalter.” 
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meant by the expressions ipsum esse and td quod est before We 
translate them into the terminology of St. Thomas. A number 
of those who deny that the real distinction asserted by St. 
Thomas can be found in the De Hebdomadibus of Boethius 
argue that the tpsum esse of which Boethius speaks is not the 
“act of being” existentially but formally, that is, substantial 
form considered in the abstract, and that the td quod est refers 
to form, in so far as it is singular and concrete, that is, as 
found in matter. Fabro then mentions some of the prominent 
antagonists to the position that the Thomistic distinction is to 
be found in De Hebdomadibus. We find Henry of Ghent saying 
flatly, that from the proposition, “‘ Diversum est esse et id quod 
est ; omne simplex esse suum, et id quod est unum habet,” noth- 
ing is to be adduced but what is explicitly set forth.*° And 
parallel to this is Olivi who maintains that in this famous 
proposition Boethius understood esse as substance and quod est 
as matter.*®. 

Of the recent critics who have written on the question Roland- 
Gosselin, Brosch and Schurr are cited by Fabro. The first holds 
that Boethius did not distinguish essence from existence. Fabro 
adds that Boethius actually posited in God the identity between 
substance and the divine form and that the distinction which 
he established concerning creatures was a distinction between 
primary and secondary substances.*' Brosch reaches the con- 
clusion that Boethius gave to esse the significance of “esse 
essentiae,”’ even passing over or “ neglecting ” the idea of exist- 
ence and considering only the participation of creatures in the 
divine “‘ Wesen.”’** These opinions resemble one recently ex- 

** Fabro, op. cit. p. 101. “Ad auctoritates Boethii nihil est dicendum 
nisi quod exponantur, et per hoc videatur quia nihil valet eas adducere ad 
propositum.” (From Gandavensis’ Quodlibeta, I, q.: IX, llvb.) 

** Ibid., p. 101. “.. . Ad quod dicendum quod Boethius per ‘esse’ in- 
telligit formam substantialem, per quod est vero intelligit materiam.” 

‘7 Ibid., p. 102. “‘ Il nous parait donc certain,’ conchiudeva i] P. Roland- 


Gosselin, que Bo&ce ne parle jamais de l’existence distincte de l’essence.” 
** Jbid., p. 102. “ Vom Dasien ist an all diesen Orten keine Rede. Boe- 
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pressed by E. Trépanier in his article, “S. Thomas et le De 
Hebdomadibus de Boece,” “ Malgré le ‘ diversum est esse, et id 


quod est’ du premier saint Thomas ne s’y est pas trompé.” *° 


Finally we come to the question as treated by Father Schurr, 
C.S.S. R., who takes a more moderate position, rather, as 
Fabro says, “correcting the conclusions of the two preceding 
authors.” °° Schurr holds that Boethius has clearly presented 
esse interpreted as actus essendi in the texts of all of his works. 
But he also states that it is most certain that the meaning of 
esse as esse essentiae occurs much more frequently and that the 
real distinction between essence and the act of to be as under- 
stood by St. Thomas is not treated “directly” by Boethius.”* 

In his De Potentia Der** St. Thomas himself gives a very 


thius vernachlassigt die Existenz und betrachtet nur die Partizipation der 
kreatiirlichen Wesenheit am Gottlichen Wesen, das nur Form ist.” (Brosch, 
Der Seinsbegriff bei Boethius, Innsbruck, 1931, II, c. 2, p. 100.) 

‘* Emmanuel Trépanier, “ S. Thomas et le ‘ De Hebdomadibus’ de Boéce,” 
Laval Théologique et Philosophique (1950) p. 143. “Le De Veritate, ne 
laisse pas de prise au doute: il signifie on ne peut plus nettement que le 
De Hebdomadibus contient un autre enseignement que celui de la Somme, 
a. 3 de la question, 6. Si & ce dernier endroit s.; Thomas fait intervenir la 


distinction d’essence et d’existence pour ce qui est de la bonté substantielle 
du créé, nous ne pouvons pas ignorer par le De Veritate que ce n’est pas 
de Boéce mais de ]’auteur du livre De Causis qu’il tient ce point de vue. 
Nous admettons que le sed contra de la Somme, mentionne le nom de Boéce, 
mais faudrait-il lui accorder plus d’autorité qu’é tout cet article du De 
Veritate? Le De Hebdomadibus et le De Causis avaient chacun leur man- 
iére de distinguer la bonté divine et la bonté créée. Malgré le diversum est 
esse, id quod est du premier saint Thomas ne s’y est pas trompé. Son com- 
mentaire peut-étre fautif sur le sens du terme esse, mais il est remarquable 
de justesse et de precision sur la solution meme Boéce. Et c’est peut-étre 
pour lavoir si bien comprise qu’il lui a preféré celle du livre Des Causes.” 

*° Fabro, op. cit. p. 102. 

*! Ibid., p..102. “ Boezio presenta testi chiari ove l’esse va inteso pro- 
prio come actus essendi in tutte le sue opere, anche in quelle teologiche; 
benché resti certo, sia che il significato di esse come essentia occorra pit 
di frequente, sia che nel testo in question non si tratta direttamente di una 
distinzione reale fra essenza ed atto di essere, come la intese S. Tomaso.” 
Schurr, “ Die Trinititslehre des Boéthius im Lichte der skythischen Kontro- 
versen,” in Forschungen zur christlichen Literatur u. Dogmengeschichte. 
Bd. XVIII, Heft 1 (Paderborn, 1935), pp. 33-35; p. 44. 

°? De Potentia Dei, q. 3, a. 5. 
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succinct and interesting recapitulation of the pagan philoso- 
phers who preceded him in teaching the existence of a universal 
cause from which all other things come into being. And he 
inserts the remark that this is also to be found in St. Augus- 
tine’s De Cwitate Der (VIII, 4) and is in agreement with 
the Catholic faith. The arguments quoted from the philosophers 
reduce to: 1. Plato’s dialectics of the one and the many, i.e. 
every multitude sharing a common form must be preceded by 
one being possessing such form in itself. And St. Thomas adds, 
“Seeing that being is found to be common to all things distinct 
from one another, it follows of necessity that they must come 
into being not of themselves but of another.” 2. Aristotle’s argu- 
ment based on limited perfection as requiring the existence of 
absolute perfection in order to answer for the existence of the 
imperfect and limited. And St. Thomas affirms, “consequently 
all other less perfect beings must needs derive being therefrom.”’ 
3. Avicenna’s dialectics of composition. Here we find stated 
the principle, “ Whatever exists through another is to be re- 
duced or traced to that which exists of itself.” Thus St. 
Thomas concludes that from one being must proceed all other 
things which are not their own being (esse) but have esse by 
participation.” ** 

In reading Fabro’s excellent work one cannot escape the 
emphasis on not only the profound erudition of the Angelic 
Doctor, but also the unusual penetration and synthesizing 
capacity which he brought to his prodigious reading. That 
which distinguishes him from so many of his predecessors and 
contemporaries is his clear, luminous, metaphysical thought 
which transcends the thinking of the others and gives him a 
scope far in excess of any other single thinker. As Fabro re- 
marks of him,** “ His indomitable genius was able to recover 


** Ibid., q. 3, a. 5. quoting Avicenna in Metaphysica, VIII, 6, IX, 8. 
*¢ Fabro, op. cit. pp. 120-121. The author credits Plato, Aristotle, Augus- 
tine, Boethius and the author of De Causis, as well as Avicenna, with the 
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and to represent these problems (the foundation for composite, 
multiple, and imperfect beings) in their doctrinal content and 
to succeed in purifying, correcting, and arranging each theory 
in its proper place. His intellect like the vous of which the 
Philosopher speaks in De Anima III has received the intelli- 
gible content of his predecessors and laboriously synthesized 
them by the pure mastery of his mind.” Thus by the powerful 
protection of his genius he was able to remove much of the 
seeming contradiction or opposition between other philosophers. 
His attention having been attracted by the vital element in 
Platonism, a kind of essential formal perfection, in one flashing 
idea he saw this frame work to include not only subsisting 
forms but also forms existing in matter, imperfect and limited. 
Thus he was able to consider participation according to forms | 
as actuating and existing together with matter in the concrete 
material substances. This reasoning is found a number of times 
in the Contra Gentiles * and it seems to be a harmonious fusion 
between the Platonic theory of participation of the singular 
and imperfect in the “ Idea,” perfect by essence and the Aristo- 
telian teaching of matter determined by form. Fabro also as- 
serts that St. Thomas, no doubt, made use of Boethius’ theory 
of participation by deepening and extending in profundity the 
notion of the likeness of imperfect and limited goodness to 
absolute Goodness. Thus the doctrine of eternal possibles, 
that is, divine exemplarity seems to be latent here, to be de- 
veloped later by the masterful and intense speculation of St. 
Thomas. 

One of the best examples of the power, purity, and depth of 
his abstractive ability is his concept of the total perfection of 
esse. St. Thomas did not attain this maximum of intensive 


notion of possible being (possible esse) as requiring necesse esse and God 
alone as constituting per se necesse esse. 
** Contra Gentiles, Bk. I, C. 24, and Bk. II, C. 53-54, also Bk. III, C. 24 


and 69. 
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penetration as well as extensive scope without an arduous pro- 
cess of abstraction and comparison. He beheld in the universe 
the essentially differing levels of natures or essences endowed 
with corresponding, i.e. fitting, levels of existence (esse).** 
Thus formally the concept of the totality of the perfection of 
esse, 18 not an a priori construct but rather the result of an 
a posteriori process which begins with experiential data. 
Through the observation and understanding of existing natures 
inferred from their operations and powers, endowed with a 
convenient or suitable degree of existence, Aquinas points to 
the implicit inclusion of all of these levels of being within the 
total concept.°’ St. Thomas then saw in the term “ esse” as 
predicated of God an absolute totality of Act, de facto, in so far 


°° De Malo, q. 2, a. 9 and Summa Theol. I-II, q. 61, a. 1. 

** Summa Theol., I, q. 12, a. 4, also I, q. 34, a. 7, and I, q. 3, a. 4. 
Contra Gentiles, I, 22 and Fabro, op. cit. pp. 199-201. ‘“ Bisogna dire dun- 
que che l’esistenza non é per noi definible, non soltanto per la sua massima 
generalita cioé transcendenza logica, ma anche perché di natura sua, per 
il nostro intelletto, non ha un modo proprio di presentarsi all’infuori 
dell’essenza di cui @ atto: S. Tomaso quindi si accontenta di presentare 
delle descrizioni. 

“Le descrizioni tomiste dell’atto di essere hanno perd un valore tutto 
particolare per eccezionale importanza che danno all’atto di essere nei con- 
fronti dell’essenza e che non potranno esser afferrate in tutta la loro por- 


tata metafisica se non da chi ammette tutti gli sviluppi, che quella nozione 


ha provocati nella sintesi tomista. 

“ L’esse come esistenza non é soltanto il fatto di esistere, o ‘id per quod 
aliquid constituitur extra causas’: cid piuttosto @ l’effetto esterno dell’atto 
di essere, ma secondo 8. Tomaso l’atto di essere @ natura piu profonda. 
Esso @ anzitutto cio per cui (quo) ogni formalita pud essere indicata come 
reale, cioé distinta, non solo nozionalmente, da ogni altra, ma “ separata ” 
realmente in natura e l’atto dell’essenza: ‘ Alio modo osserva l’Angelico, 
esse dicitur actus entis in quantum est ens idest quo aliquid denominatur 
ens actu in rerum natura, et sic esse non attribuitur nisi rebus ipsis quae 
decem generibus continentur.’ (Quodl., IX, q. 2, a. 3). E altrove preci- 
sando: ‘ Esse est actualitas omnis formae vel naturae non enim bonitas 
et humanitas significatur in actu, nisi prout significamus eam esse.’ (I, 
q. 3, a. 4.); ‘Omnis res est per hoc quod habet esse.’ (C. G., I, ec. 22; 
Quodl. II, q. 3, a. 2.) ... L’essere é il primo bene e la prima perfezione a 
confronto delle formalita di cui é atto: ‘Ipsum enim esse cuiuslibet rei 
quoddam bonum est et similiter perfectio.’ (I, q. 20, a. 2), perché é atto, 


e l’atto essenzialmente perfezione.” 
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as that term can convey such perfection to the limited intellect 
of man. And he understood that first and perfect Being forever 
subsisting is, de facto, the only complete act of pure Esse, all 
other beings receiving their act of existence and partaking only 
mediately of absolute Hsse.** Likewise this “ angelic mind ” 
beheld in subsisting Truth, de facto, the completely intelligible 
Being, naturally attainable by man according to his intellectual 
capacity to reach such a cause from His effects in the universe. 
In the subsisting wisdom St. Thomas reasonably posited the 
archetypes or eternal essences of all created beings which must 
be eternally present in order to be actuated in the contingent 


‘ 


and ever changing order of individual existence.** 

The work La Participation Dans La Philosophie de S. 
Thomas d@ Aquin, by L. B. Geiger, O. P. (Paris, 1942), a pro- 
found and extensive study in the theory of participation, should 
certainly be included as one of the most thorough recent sources 
to be found on this philosophie problem. In treating the whole 
question the author outlines two systems of participation, i. e. 
participation through composition and that through similitude. 
The first includes multiplicity of beings under the material 
and univocal conditions; whereas, participation through simili- 
tude or that of the formal hierarchy of beings includes the laws 
and conditions for the formal diversity, that is, essential differ- 
ences among beings. Not only are the real or ontological laws, 
conditions, ete. studied but also the logical ones. The author 

** Summa Theol. I, q. 44, a. 1, and I, q. 61, a. 1. 

In another place I have treated the way in which the mind is able to 
arrive at the metaphysical concepts of being and the transcendental proper- 
ties or perfections truth, goodness, ete. Analogy of proportionality must 
be made use of when the intellect has to compare lower analogates in the 
universe of nature, metaphysically constituted of potential matter and 
actuating form, with higher immaterial being also constituted of diverse 
principles, viz. potential essence and actualizing esse. Diss., The Heno- 
logical Argument for the Existence of God, Sr. M. Annice C.S.C. (Notre 
Dame, Ind. 1946) pp. 33.56. 


5° Summa Theol., I, q. 14, a. 5; also a. 6 and a. 8; I, q. 15, a. 3, and 
De Potentia Dei, q. 7, a. 7, ad. 6. 
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affirms that according to the Thomistic system it is necessary 
to distinguish carefully between (1) the radical point of de- 
parture — grouping all beings i.e. things with esse under a 
principle of unification; (2) determining the static conditions 
for both unity and diversity among beings; (3) determining 
the dynamic conditions which indicate the reason for the exist- 
ence of differences on the material and univocal level. 

Father Geiger shows that St. Thomas was preceded by two 
predominating systems of participation (in general). One was 
based on the theory that multiplicity is the function of com- 
position, whereas, unity implies simplicity. The other grew out 
of the consideration that multiplicity is the function of limi- 
tation, whereas, unity is absolute “ 

Finally, Geiger makes evident the fact that St. Thomas, in 
treating the problem of participation, has handled adequately 
and successfully a whole series of important distinctions such 
as that of unity and multiplicity in the order of the transcen- 
dentals, the compositions of beings, the relationship between 
finite beings and Absolute Being, the similitude and the dis- 
tinction between limited beings and First Being in whom they 
participate. 

A consideration of the predecessors of St. Thomas who made 
use of the theory of participation to prove the existence of God 
and attain some knowledge of His nature, must include St. 
Anselm. In his philosophy St. Anselm insists with St. Augus- 
tine on faith as a prelude and basis of scientific knowledge. 
In the Proslogium he enunciates the principle, Non quaero 
intelligere ut credam, sed credo ut intelligam.® And in the . 
Cur Deus Homo he asserts that the mind must be firmly estab- 
lished in faith before it can proceed to a scientific knowledge 
of what it believes. But it must not be thought from this that 
St. Anselm depreciates man’s rational powers. He holds that 
man can attain to a knowledge of God’s existence as well as 


plenitude” of perfection. 


*° Proslogium, C. 1, Florilegium Patristicum, Fasc. 29. 
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some knowledge of His nature by reason alone. In the Cur 
Deus Homo™ there is even an attempt to prove by the argument 
from reason that the redemption necessarily occurred as found 
recounted in history. 

In the Monologium, which is an outline of the foundations 
of theology, St. Anselm gives three a posteriori arguments for 
the existence of God.* In these he makes use of participated 
and divided perfection and the degrees of goodness and other 
perfections to be found in things of the universe. Because so 
much attention has been centered on the ontological argument 
of St. Anselm, one does not hear so often of his a posteriort 
arguments. We shall recount them briefly: (1) In the universe 
we find a multitude of good things which differ widely in re- 
spect of their goodness. This is possible in so far as they have 
not this good in themselves but participate in some common 
principle, which is good in itself and by itself. Therefore, there 
must exist a good which is so, of and by itself. This Supreme 
Good is God. (2) Things that come into being postulate a first 
and highest cause. This cause must be one, since if several, 
each would demand a further single common nature through 
which each exists. Ultimate unity must be self-existing being, 
and we call it God. (3) There are different degrees of goodness 
and perfection in the objects which knowledge presents to us. 
These grades cannot be endless in progression but must finally 
terminate in a being above all grades, infinite perfection. In ’ 
these arguments we discover something of Plato’s participated 
“good” which no one thing possesses by itself, and Aristotle’s 
better which demands a maximum and surely St. Augustine’s 
mutable goodness and truth which could not be were it not for 
the existence of the Immutable. There is also the doctrine, 
found later in St. Thomas, that composition in being ultimately 
demands a simple Being as the only cause capable of bringing 
about the union of two principles diverse by nature. 


** Cur Deus Homo, Bk. I, C. 2-5; Bk. II, C. 22, F. P. Fase. 18. 
** Monologium, C. 1-4, F. P. Fase. 20. 
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In Problemes Philosophiques, Joseph Le Rohellee points out _ 
that St. Anselm was greatly influenced in his philosophy by 
the works of St. Augustine and Plotinian philosophy as inter- 
preted by Boethius and Pseudo-Dionysius. Anselm found in 
Augustinian philosophy the theory of exemplarism which he 
develops in the Monologium (Ch. 9, 10 and 11). He makes 
the comparison between the artist’s idea which precedes the 
actual execution on canvas and the Divine Ideas which precede 
the actual existence of all creatures. There is, however, this 
difference, the artist has to acquire ideas from observing nature 
and must have recourse to material external to and independent 
of him for his work. But the Divine Essence is sufficient for 
both the concept and realization of creatures. In the De Trinz- 
tate * of St. Augustine is found the parallel doctrine of eternal 
ideas or rationes of things. They have not themselves received 
form as something beginning but are in the Divine Intellect 
without beginning to be or ending. 

St. Anselm’s argument for the existence of God based on 
degrees of perfection, i. e., that the imperfect has not in itself 
sufficient reason and is explained only by the perfect which is 
self-sufficient, comes from the De Consolatione of Boethius. 
In this work Boethius argues that the Perfect must exist as a 
kind of fountain or source of all good. For anything is said to 
be imperfect through a lack of perfection. Wherefore, if there 
appears to be 4mperfection in any genus there must also be 
something perfect. For if perfection is taken away, whereby 
that which is considered imperfect exists, it cannot even be 
imagined. For in the nature of things, things do not take rise 
or originate in the diminished and imperfect but rather proceed 
from whole and absolute things.” 


*8 De Trinitate, I, XI, C. 10, Migne, P.L. t. 42. 

** De Consolatione, Lib. III, Prosa X, Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Comp. 
t. 63, col. 764 “Sed quin existat hujusmodo bonum sitque hoc veluti qui- 
dam omnium fons bonorum negari nequit. Omne enim quod imperfectum 
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The ontological argument is, in a way, the natural fruit of 
the neo—Platonic philosophy found in the works of St. Augus- 
tine, Boethius and Pseudo-Dionysius.* Anselm did not seem 
to believe that anyone could seriously doubt the existence of 
God. For St. Anselm “ only the fool denies God.” * Following 
St. Augustine and Plotinus he thinks that belief in God is the 
fruit of natural and spontaneous human intelligence. This is 
not an attempt to justify the ontological argument which proved 
to be of no worth and was rejected by scholastic philosophy. 
An argument that attempts to reason from the mere idea of 
anything to its actual existence will always be inconclusive. 
The fact that_a thing is conceivable and has no incompatibility 
of elements or no contradiction within its nature, does not 
imply that it is necessarily realizable. For the logical possi- 
bility of a being is not sufficient reason for its actual existence. 
Hence, actual existence of anything may not be inferred from 
its ideal existence. Existence is inferred only from existence. 
Now, it would be contradictory to say that a real being whose 
essence is its existence does not exist. ,But it is not contra- 
dictory to say that we do not know whether there is a real being 
that corresponds to the ideal construction until it has been 
demonstrated-for us by the a posteriori method that such a being 
does exist. Garrigou-Lagrange asserts that though we cannot 


esse dicitur, id imminutione perfecti imperfectum esse perhibetur. Quo 
fit ut si in quolibet genere imperfectum quid esse videatur, in eo perfectum 
quoque aliquid esse necesse sit. Etenim perfectione sublata unde illud 
quod imperfectum perhibetur existeret, ne fingi quidem potest. Neque enim 
ab diminutis et inconsummatisque natura rerum coepit exordium, sed ab 
integris absolutisque procedens, in hac extrema atque effeta dilabitur.” 

Anselme est vraiment le pére et l’inventeur de l’argument ontologique 
qui n’avait jamais été formulé avant lui. Cependent la preuve ontologique 
est le fruit naturel de la philosophie qu’Anselme avait trouvée chez St. 
Augustin et chez les Plotiniens, Boéce, et le Pseudo-Denys. Anselme a été 
amené & |’élaborer par sa formation philosophique anterieure, et en par- 
ticulier par sa théorie de la connaissance empruntée & Saint Augustin.” 
Le Rohellec, Problémes Philosophiques (Paris, 1932). 

**“ Insipiens dans le Proslogium sera synonyme d’athée.” Jbid. p. 351. 
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perceive the impossibility of the existence of God, since we do 
not have direct knowledge of the divine essence we cannot give 
an intrinsic reason for the possibility. Yet it should not be 
difficult for us to understand how St. Anselm could fall into 
the error contained in the ontological argument when we realize 
his point of departure. We must remember that metaphysics 
for him was not based upon existential being but upon forms 
or essences, according to Platonic traditions. The works of 
St. Anselm indicate that he followed in his theory of knowledge 
St. Augustine. According to the latter, God enlightens the in- 
tellect by a light which aids the mind in discerning the truth 
as the sun lights material objects. But he does not hold that 
man sees ideas in the vision of God. The ideas have been as it 
were, imprinted in our souls at the very beginning—at birth. 
It is these that we discover when the divine light illumines us 
and the senses “awaken” the spirit. Ideas are not formed in 
the intellect as a result of the activity of the senses and the 
abstractive process of the intellect. It is not from the sensible 
species that the intellect disengages the concept or idea. Rather, 
the intellect contemplates the intelligibles and the senses serve 
to awaken something like the dormant thought. The mind then 
sees the truth in the interior sanctuary where it contemplates 
the intelligibles. Augustine goes on to say that in coming to 
knowledge we do not pass from pure ignorance but only from 
“confused” to clearer knowledge. He uses the term memory 
sometimes in an ordinary sense and again in the sense of innate 
knowledge. In the Confessions™ he says that there is in mem- 
ory something profoundly hidden and, when for the first time 
we reflect upon this we have found truth. And in the De Trinr- 
tate,°* he asserts that the human soul by necessity of its nature 
is never without memory of itself—and that the soul knows as 
if it had a memory of itself, what goes on within itself. It is 


*? Confessions, I, XV C. XXI, Migne, P.L. t. 32. 
*8 De Trinitate, I, Bk. XIV, C. XIV and Bk. XV, C. VI, Migne, P. L. t. 42. 
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an innatism like this of St. Augustine’s that St. Anselm seems 
to express in the Monologium where he says “ Quoniam namque 
mens humana non semper se cogitat sicut semper sui meminit 
liquet, cum se cogitat, quia verbum ejus nascetur de memoria.” 

According to Le Rohellec*® we may conclude that the phi- 
losophy of both St. Augustine and the neo-Platonists definitely 
influenced St. Anselm and though it may be truly said that the 
latter is the originator of the ontological argument, it is after 
all but the natural fruit of the doctrines found in the works 
of St. Augustine and the Plotinians, Boethius and Pseudo- 
Dionysius. This is especially true of the Augustinian theory 
of knowledge and contemplation; the phrase “id quo majus 
nthil cogitart potest”? has its equivalent in the philosophy of 
St. Augustine and Boethius. 

The dialectical ascent from the limited and imperfect tran- 
scendental attributes found in creatures to the absolutely 
unlimited and perfect Being is an old philosophic consideration. 
As propounded by philosophers, it involves a unifying thread 
which ties together, though it may be at only one point, some 
widely different systems of philosophy. Participation by the 
diminished and imperfect in the whole and Perfect is held by 
all outstanding philosophers from Plato to St. Thomas. The 
problems of precisely how finite beings are related to the Infinite 
and Supreme Being and the manner of imparting or sharing 
perfection by the Absolute are not found adequately treated 
until we come to the philosophy of being, and causality as 
developed by St. Thomas Aquinas. This far-reaching question 
involves a study of first efficient, final, and exemplary (extrinsic 
formal) causality. Needless to say, almost endless research is 
possible in these fields. 


St. Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


** Quoted by Le Rohellec, op. cit. p. 354. 
7 Le Rohellec, op. cit. p. 358. 
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THe Twenty-SixtH ANNUAL MEETING 


The Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association will be held at Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, on 
April 15 and 16, 1952. The general theme of the Meeting will be 
“Philosophy and the Experimental Sciences.” As the April issue of 
THE New SCHOLASTICISM may not appear prior to our Cleveland 
meeting, we are herewith presenting in this January issue of THE New 
ScHOLASTICISM the follewing summaries of papers which have been re- 
ceived to date, to give those attending some general notion of what will 
be proposed for diseussion. All speakers are again reminded of the 
absolute half-hour limit for all papers. The membership generally has 
been insistent that this rule be accepted by all speakers in order to 
allow for full discussion of the papers. The Annual Meetings must not 
develop into reading of a series of papers with little or no contribution 
from the general audience. This would defeat the very idea of the 
Meeting. 


SUMMARY OF PAPERS TO BE READ AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
(Hore, CLEVELAND) 


Tuespay, Aprit 15, 1952 (First Genera Session), 9:30 a. m. 


Abstraction and the Experimental Method 


By Vincent E. Smith, University of Notre Dame 


In his commentary on De ente et essentia, Cajetan develops the 
Thomistie notion of formal and total abstraction, contained in the 
Summa Theologica, I, 40, 3. The purpose of this paper will be to 
explore the distinction between formal and total abstraction, and to 
apply it to the empiriological and philosophical knowledge. It will be 
argued that while modern physics, chemistry, biology, and the other 
empiriological disciplines are at most only reductive to the orders of 
formal abstraction, they are a dialectical movement which can be more 
clearly followed in a framework of total abstraction. 

As a philosophical science develops, there is a movement dt the level 
of total abstraction from the more abstract to the less abstract. The 
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human mind is here moving from that which is better known to man 
to that which is better known to nature. In empiriological knowledge, 
this direction is reversed. Here the mind moves from that which is less 
abstract to that which is more abstract, in the order of total abstraction. 
Examples of the experimental method in action which will be cited to 
support the claim that the dialectical direction of empiriological knowl- 
edge is as stated above. 


Comment led by Mark Heath, O. P., Washington, D. C. 


Philosophy and Experimental Physics 
By Karl F. Herzfeld, Catholic University of America 


The closest cooperation between experiment and theory is essential 
in modern physics. Without it the experimental facts are not under- 
stood and the theory is sterile. A theory which is not connected with 


' contemporary experimental knowledge—e. g. one which is too far ahead 


of the latter—may hinder more than help. Theory. aims at building 
a structure of concepts, assumptions, and laws from which the experi- 
mental facts can be deduced uniquely by strict logic as the less general 
from the more general. This is the only meaning of “ explanation ” 
in physies and the principal way “cause” is understood. The aim 
is to build a unified structure for all physics and chemistry. 

While the aim of physical science is understanding of nature, this 
understanding has had practical applications which are directly a con- 
sequence of the general theory and serve as a test of it. In fact, new 
theories on the deepest problems of the structure of matter have led, 
within a few years, to engineering applications so that today the scho- 
lastic “ science ” and “ art” are close together. 

The unified logical connection between fundamental theory and appli- 
cations, between Newtonian mechanics and the way an automobile runs, 
between the fundaments of electromagnetic theory and the way a radio 
is built, is one of the most characteristic features of modern physics. 


Comment led by Henri Renard, S. J., Creighton University. 
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Tuespay, Aprit 15, 1952 (First Arrernoon SeEcTIONAL Session), 
2:00 P.M. 


Section A— Locic anp 
James I. Conway, 8. J., Woodstock College, Presiding 


Contemporary Science and Deductive Methodology 


By Joseph T. Clark, 8S. J., Woodstock College 


Remarks on the methodological value of deductive system analysis 
for contemporary science introduce the subject. Concerning the nature 
of deductive systems, the paper treats (1) system-structure in general 
with explicit discussion of fundamental terms and the processes of 
definition; (2) the character of propositional postulate-sets, as con- 
veniently proposed, and then (3) defends the Sheffer transition from 
propositional postulates to code-ascriptives, and then to code and 
pre-code. 

The essay thereafter undertakes an investigation of the three familiar 
properties of conventional axiom-sets: (1) independence, (2) com- 
pleteness, (3) consistency, wherein the meaning of each is carefully dis- 
tinguished from methods usually employed for certifying its presence. 
The results of this latter survey are: (1) that the condition of inde- 
pendence is in a dependent condition, (2) that the condition of com- 
pleteness is in a very incomplete condition; (3) that the condition of 
consistency is at the present time consistently conditional. 

The paper concludes with a glimpse at the provocative possibilities 
of a projected study of systems-of-systems. 


Comment led by Edward A. Maziarz, C. PP. S. 


Section B— PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 
George Klubertanz, S. J., St. Louis University, Presiding 


The Interplay of Art and Nature in Physical Theory 
By Leo A. Foley, S. M., Catholic University of America 


Every science has a twofold aspect: — its truth content and its logi- 
eal cohesion. The former depends upon the force of evidence, the latter 
upon human ingenuity in the art of logic. When there is a paucity of 
evidence, the art of logic must weigh the possible relationships between 
phenomena in an attempt to find a direction to seek confirming evidence. 
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To see this in a given case, we may turn to the problem of the con- 
stitution of matter. The physical sciences deal with phenomena, with 
the contingent qua contingent. The contents of the physical sciences 
are the result of: (1) method directing theory, and (2) the physical 
forces operating on nature. They are just as much the fruit of art as 
of nature. On the other hand, the evidence for hylomorphism is based 
upon the natural determinations and determinability, the existence of 
individuals in a species, in nature, apart from human intervention. 
This is evidence that persists, although physical theories change. 

Any attempt ‘to evaluate the truth content of the physical sciences 
or to reconcile hylomorphism with atomic physics should keep in mind: 
(1) not only the content-value, e. g., that matter and form are princi- 
ples of being, whereas atoms and sub-atomic particles are parts of 
structure; but also (2) the far greater dependence on the art of method 
present in the physical sciences than in the philosophy of nature. 


Comment led by William H. Kane, O. P., River Forest, Ill. 


Section C — Merapuysics Secrion 
John V. Flynn, S. J., Fordham University, Presiding 


The Meaning of Participation in St. Thomas 
By W. Norris Clarke, S.J., Woodstock College 


Importance of Participation in St. Thomas. At the beginning of 
the Thomistic revival th® main stress in the interpretation of the meta- 
physies of St. Thomas was laid on its continuity with Aristotelianism. 
As historical studies of both Aristotle and St. Thomas progressed, the 
independence and originality of St. Thomas with respect to Aristotle 
were brought to light more and more closely, especially as regards the 
central doctrine of the act of esse as the basic perfection of the uni- 
verse. The latest trend has been to highlight the central role of the 
theory of participation, taken over from the Platonic tradition, and 
thus to present the metaphysics of St. Thomas as an original synthesis 
of both Platonism and Aristotelianism. 

Meaning of Participation. In its “strong” or technical metaphysical 
use it signifies the reception of some perfection in a limited way (thus 
involving composition) from a higher source which possesses the per- 
fection in question by essence in its full plenitude or “infinity.” All 
the terms are to be understood analogically as applied to different orders 
of being. This participation schema, basically Neoplatonic in origin, 
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is transposed by St. Thomas into the technical framework of Aristo- 
telian act and potency in order to safeguard the unity of the composed 
participating beings, and the whole is summed up in the highly syn- 
thetic formula: “ Actus non limitatur nisi per potentiam.” 


Comment led by John J. Pauson, Laval University. 


Tuespay, Aprit 15, 1952, 7:00 p.m. 
ANNUAL DinneER SESSION — Hore. STATLER 


Dr. Elizabeth Salmon, Vice-President, Presiding 


Diocesan Greetings from His Excellency, Archbishop Hoban. 

Cardinal Spellman—Aquinas Award to Professor Etienne Gilson, 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, Canada. 

Citation by Professor Anton C. Pegis, President, Pontifical Institute 
of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, Canada. 

Annual Association Address by Professor Etienne Gilson, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Presidential Address by Francis X. Meehan, St. John’s Seminary, 
Boston, Mass. 


WepNEspay, Aprit 16, 1952 (Seconp GenerRaL Mornina Session), 


9:30 a. M. 


The Philosophical and Biological Implications of Evolution 
By Lucian Dufault, O. M.I., Oblate College, Natick, Mass. 


The problem of evolution comprises three different issues: 

1) The philosophical aspect which is an application of the funda- 
mental principles of natural philosophy to the formation of the cosmos; 
2) the biological aspect, concerned with the actual realizations of the 
different classes of living organisms; 3) the theological aspect; inter- 
pretation of Scripture, study of pontifical documents, ete. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine the first two, and to demon- 
strate how the conclusions of the philosopher and the scientist may be 
reconciled. The following points will be considered: 

A) The nature of the cosmos, its essential parts, the correlation of 
general and species in the order of finality. The special place of man. 
RB) The distinction between materialistic and teleological evolution. 
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C) The time-factor in the formation of the cosmos. D) The biological 
notion of species as contrasted with the philosopher’s definition of 
species. Conclusion: Evolution when considered in the light of finality 
as understood by St. Thomas is not opposed to the discoveries of modern 
science. | 

Comment led by Roman Kocourek, St. Thomas College, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


The Logic of Communication between Philosophy and Psychology 
By Raymond J. MeCall, DePaul University 


To the philosopher belongs the task of defining the conditions under 
which effective communication between himself and the contemporary 


psychologist can be achieved. Material logie may assist the philosopher 


in this task by calling attention to certain distinguishable levels of the 
philosophic enterprise, and to certain apposite stages of scientific 
inquiry. 

In philosophy we can distinguish: 

P1: first-order philosophizing, th¢ dialectic of elementary implica- 
tion; P2: second-order philosophizing, deductive construction; P3: 
third-order philosophizing, refined integration. In investigative science 
we can distinguish: Si: the pre-inductive stage; S2: the inductive 
and hypothetico-deductive stage; S3: the synthetico-elaborative stage. 

P2 and P3 necessarily presuppose P1. P3 can be achieved to a very 
limited degree without P2, and to a greater, but still limited, degree 
without S2. S3 necessarily presupposes at least partial realization 
of S82. 

As a science, psychology is almost entirely on the level of S1. Pro- 
nouncements by psychologists on the level of S3 are for the most part 
P3, and frequently made without foundation in P1. Communication 
fails if the philosopher attempts to instruct or correct the psychologist 
in P3 without establishing the required bases in P1. Since P3 can be 
partially achieved on the basis of P1 and S2 (derived from sciences 
other than psychology), the philosopher need not introduce principles 
from P2 in this effort to communicate. Vis-a-vis the psychologist, the 
moral is, the philosopher should concentrate on the dialectic of ele- 
mentary implication and its refinement. 


Comment led by John W. Stafford, C.S. V., Catholic University of 
America. 
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WEDNESDAY, Aprit 16, 1952 (GeneraL Business Session), 1: 30 p. mu. 


WeEpNEsDaY, ApriL 16, 1952 (Seconp ArreRNOON SEcTIONAL SEssI0N), 


2:00 P.M. 


Section D— PouiricaL PHILOSOPHY 
James Collins, St. Louis University, Presiding 


Role of a Proposed Practical Intellectual Virtue of Wisdom 
By Vernon Bourke, St. Louis University 


Sources of the Doctrine: 

Plato — the speculative-practical function of sophia and phronesis 
in the dialogues. 

Aristotle — the hezis theory as a basis of clarification and the de- 
scription of the five intellectual virtues. 

St. Augustine — regulation of the ratio inferior under the affectio of 
sapientia in the ratio superior; absence of a strong distinction between 
the speculative and the practical. 

Twelfth- and Thirteenth-Century Treatises on the Virtues — the pre- 
Thomistie development of the concept of the place of wisdom in rela- 
tion to the cardinal virtues; different levels of wisdom. 

St. Thomas Aquinas— habitus of wisdom as transcending the dis- 
tinction between the speculative and the practical; similar bivalence in 
the habitus of first principles; relation of synderesis to sapientia; re- 
tention of the ratio inferior and inferior doctrine; wisdom in different 
types of practical reasoning. 


Constructive Treatment: 


Distinction between the practical thinking of the average moral agent 
and that of the moral expert. 


Practical wisdom in the life of the moral agent: 
The cognitive moral syllogism, terminating in the judgment of con- 
science; wisdom as a component of the character of the agent using 
this syllogism; need of a reference to highest causes in order to 
achieve ultimate guidance in choice and action. The operative 
moral syllogism, terminating in the judgment of choice and in 
moral action; place of habitus of prudence in this reasoning, its 
reference to the cognitive moral syllogism, to rightness of appeti- 
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tion, to a practical habitus of wisdom grounded in personal ex- 
perience, education, and personal reflection. 


Practical wisdom in the work of the moral expert: 
Moral philosophy cannot be a pure science, in the sense of exclud- 
ing all reference to the highest causes; need of a practical habit 
of reasoning in terms of metaphysical wisdom, in the order of the 
end (final causality) and of the form of action (formal causality). 
Moral theology as a science using the habitus of theological wis- 
dom; the theological virtues and gifts in relation to practical 
wisdom; how theology’ may transcend more fully than philosophy 
the distinction between speculative and practical thinking. 
Mystical religious experience as the highest human wisdom, where 
the speculative act (contemplation) is practical; this wisdom in 
the work of, the religious director of souls and in the personal life 
of the mystic. 

Comment led by Lottie H. Kendzierski, Marquette University. 


Section E — History or PHILOsopHy 
Maurice J. Grajewski, O. F. M., St. Francis Monastery, Presiding 


The Nature of Scientific Knowledge According to Descartes 


By Elie Denissoff, University of Notre Dame 


All erities agree that, for René Descartes, knowledge is, in a sense, 
autogenetic. Instead of being drawn from things by way of abstraction, 
as traditional philosophy holds, knowledge, according to the father of 
modern philosophy, is a product of the mind. But how is knowledge 
formulated by the mind? Here my paper differs from the generally 
held opinion which ascribes an @ priori character to knowledge in 
Descartes, and maintains that for him it had an a posteriori character. 
Knowledge remains a product of the activity of our mind, but it is not 
drawn from principles laid down in advance by the mind. It is pro- 
duced by contact with the sensible and for this reason it is not arbitrary. 
At two times, once before and once after the formation of the intelligi- 
ble, our mind comes in contact with things. First of all, things suggest 
hypotheses to our mind, and secondly, the things verify the hypotheses. 
A number of texts have been assembled to support this view of 
Descartes’ doctrine of knowledge. 

Comment led by Vincent E. Smith, University of Notre Dame. 
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Section F — PROBLEMS 
Carl W. Grindel, C. M., Presiding 


The Relation of Physical Activity to Essence and End 
By Benedict M. Ashley, O. P., River Forest, IIl. 


The revival of the “teleological concept” which took place in the 
earlier part of this century seems already to have lost much of its 
impetus. This is perhaps due to the fact that the supporters of teleology 
have never seemed to give to scientists satisfactory answers to two 
questions : 


(1) How is the scientist to establish experimentally the existence 
and nature of final causes in particular cases? 


(2) How is he to be sure that proposed teleological explanations 
may not be reduced to more obvious explanations in terms of efficient 
and material causality when our factual data is more complete? 


These questions are wholly legitimate and must be answered before 
teleological explanations can rightly enter into biological, chemical, or 
physical science where every concept must stand the test of physical 
observation. Yet until the scientist is able to accept final causality, 
the physical activities which he studies will not appear to him as more 
than mere phenomena. He will not see physical activity as revealing 
the essential natures of physical things. 

The paper will attempt to show that this disastrous gap between 
experimental science and a truly essential knowledge of physical things 
is not necessary, since final cause understood physically, as Aristotle 
understood it, and not merely metaphysically, can meet the requirements 
of the experimentalist and be actually used in the laboratory. 


Comment led by Robert J. McCall, 8.S.J., Epiphany College. 
Adjournment of Sectional Meetings at 5:00 p.m. 


Note: Executive Council Meeting at 1:30 p.m. Tuesday in Presi- 
dent’s Room. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


The Secretary again requests the chairmen or secretaries of the 
various local conferences to send him news preferably of prospective 
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conference meetings. If this is not feasible, information on past meet- 
ings should be forwarded to him. 

The New York Regional Conference held its first meeting of this 
academic year at St. John’s University, Brooklyn, with the Rev. Dr. 
Francis Tyrrell of the Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Hunt- 
ington, N. Y. speaking on “ The Intellectual Knowledge of the Indi- 
vidual Existent.” The second meeting was held on December 2, when 
Doctor Elizabeth Salmon of Fordham University spoke on “ The Place 
of the Moral Good in Relation to the Ontological Good.” Rev. Dr. 
Carl W. Grindel, C. M. of St. John’s University presided. 

The District of Columbia-Maryland Regional Conference held its 
first meeting at Catholic University of America on November 1, 1951. 
Rev. Dr. Edward Cronan, 8.8. of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore 
spoke on “ Ontological Personality ” with Professor Rudolf Allers of 
Georgetown University and Rev. Dr. John W. Stafford, C.S. V. of the 
Catholic University of America as members of the panel. The second 
meeting was held on January 11, 1952 with Professor Louis J. A. 
Mercier of Georgetown University speaking on “ Philosophy and Litera- 
ture.” Mt. St. Agnes College of Baltimore was the host. Dr. Charles 
A. Hart and Sister M. Cleophas of Mt. St. Agnes were panel members. 
Rev. Dr. James Linehan, 8.8. of St. Mary’s Seminary was elected 
chairman for the year. 

The North Central Regional Conference held its first meeting at St. 
Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. with Rev. T. G. Kinsella, presiding. 
After an informal discussion on the teaching of philosophy, a panel 
diseussion on “ The Role of Moral Philosophy in a Catholie College” 
was conducted by Rev. Dr. David Dillon and Dr. John A. Oesterle. 
Brother Martin of St. Mary’s College was elected chairman. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Greetings and best wishes are extended to the Philosophical Society 
of St. Patrick’s College of Maynooth and to its new journal Philo- 
sophical Studies with Dr. J. D. Bastable as Editor. 

Dr. Paul Weiss of Yale University has been reelected President of 
the Metaphysics Society of America. The Society will hold its third 
annual meeting at Yale University in conjunction with Yale’s 250th 
anniversary. In addition to the presidential address, the.following have 
been invited to speak on subjects not yet announced as we go to press: 
John Wild, Isabel Stearns, Alonzo Church, and Etienne Gilson. 
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The American Society for Aesthetics held its eighth annual meeting 
at the State University of Iowa on November 8-10, 1951. The Society 
publishes the Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism as its official 
journal. 

The American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, held its | 
forty-eighth annual meeting at Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa., : 

. December 27-29, 1951. 

Cuartes A. Hart, 

| National Secretary. 
. Catholic University of America, 


Washington, D. C. 


& 
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The Foundations of Arithmetic. A logico-mathematical enquiry 
into the concept of number. By Dr. G. Frege. Translated 
by J. L. Austin, New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. 
Pp. xii + 119. $4.75. 


This book is a translation of Die Grundlagen der Arithmetik which 
was first published in 1884 by Gottlob Frege (1848-1925). The original 
German with its pagination is given on the left-hand pages, while the 
English translation whose corresponding pages are marked with the 
suffix “e” is on the right-hand side. The translation is very well done * 
and reads easily. Both translator and publishers are to be warmly 
commended for making this work available in translation and in the 
original. 

The book is divided into four main parts: an Introduction, a Cri- 
tique of diverse views on the nature of arithmetical propositions, a 
Critique of similar views on the concept of number, and Frege’s own 
solution to these questions. Frege’s aim, as he points out in the Intro- 
duction, is to examine the logical foundations of arithmetic. He ob- 
serves that no satisfactory answer has been given to the simple question, 
What is the number “one” or the symbol '“1”? He proposes to 
analyze the concept of number and thus show that the laws of number, 
as those of mathematics itself, are reducible to logic. In the accom- 
plishment of this task, he sharply delimits his investigation by adopting 
three principles: always to separate sharply the psychological from 
the logical, the subjective from the objective; never to ask for the 
meaning of a word in isolation, but only in the context of a proposi- 
tion; never to lose sight of the distinction between concept and object. 

The next portion of the book contains an excellent criticism of the 
views of such writers as Kant, Leibniz, Grassmann, Hankel and John 
Stuart Mill on the nature of arithmetical propositions. After examining 
the merits and defects of such positions as that of the provability of 
numerical formulae, or that numerical formulae are inductive truths, 


Frege concludes that the truths of arithmetic are related to those of 


1 After the word “... property” in line 9 on page 40° a sentence has 
been skipped. 
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logic in much the same way as the theorems of geometry to the axioms, 
and that the truths of arithmetic are analytic judgments. 

Views on the concept of number are examined in the next portion of 
the book. Frege reviews the proposals that would define number as a 
property of external things, or would view it as something purely sub- 
jective, or would solve its nature by the set theory of number. A special 
section is given to views on the nature of unity and of one. 

Frege’s solution to his problem forms the concluding section of the 
book. He studies contexts in which numerical expressions occur, and 
from these is led to define the natural numbers in terms of such funda- 
mental ideas as implication, negation, function and so forth, so that 
numbers belong to logic and logic supplies the procedure for certifying 
the truths of mathematics. 

In this book and in his later writings, we find an implicit belief in 
the reality of numbers (Bertrand Russell confessed that he at first 
shared this belief), and the famous definition of a cardinal number of 
a class as the class of all those classes similar to the given class — 
a definition which led to mathematical contradictions. Though it ap- 
pears that Frege had little influence on the development of mathe- 
matical logic until his work was pointed out by Bertrand Russell, 
Frege occupies a significant place in the recent development of logic 
and deserves to be read both for his views and for the clarity and sim- 
plicity of his approach to problems on the foundations of mathematics. 

This book can be recommended especially to those philosophers who 
are interested in current discussions on the foundations of science and 
of mathematics. Frege is a good example of their approach, for while 
he claims to be making a mere logical analysis, he unwittingly flits 
back and forth from logic to metaphysics, adopts a Cartesian analysis 
of concepts and concludes by equating the richness of mathematical .- 


truth to a set of analytic propositions. 


Epwarp A. Maziarz, C. PP. S. 


St. Joseph's College, 
Collegeville, Indiana. 


Transformation de la Philosophie. By Emile Bréhier. Paris: 
Libraire Flammarion, 1950. Pp. 253, with index. Fr. 350. 


Among the more specialized mid-century reviews, this survey of 
recent French philosophy is of outstanding worth. Emile Bréhier, 
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fresh from completing his authoritative History of Philosophy, brings 
with him the breadth of historical background required for appraising 
contemporary movements. Moreover, he is aware of the limitations of 
the conventional treatment in terms of a detailed analysis of the writ- 
ings and doctrines of individual thinkers. Although this method is 
indispensable, somewhat in the same fashion as are doctrinal textbooks, 
it is by no means adequate for grasping the import of a period. Espe- 
cially in dealing with one’s contemporaries, who have not submitted to 
the sifting test of time, other ways of presenting their views must 
also be tried. Bréhier advocates the use of the problematic approach 
as an alternative to the systematic account. In our day, with its 
suspicion of system-builders, the stress upon problems is particularly 
worthwhile. It is from the standpoint of the major issues under discus- 
sion that this book follows the course of the past half-century of French 
speculation. 

A division is made between the new forces which came to the fore 
during the years before the First World War and the widely diversified 
investigations of the past three decades, Bréhier marshals the fresh 
philosophical initiatives at the turn of the century around three major 
figures: Bergson, Durkheim and Laberthonniére. This selection may 
surprise many readers, who might be inclined to locate the two latter 
thinkers more on the periphery of philosophy than at its center. But 
such a reaction only serves to confirm Bréhier’s thesis about the trans- 
formation undergone by French philosophy since the decline of nine- 
teenth-century positivism and Kantianism. Boutroux’s criticism of 
scientific determinism hastened the dissolution of these systems, which 
were based on a reign of necessary laws, either imposed upon man by 
nature or dictated by the structure of human consciousness. Boutroux’s 
theory of the contingency of natural laws was lacking, however, in 
material content and was not extended into the domain of the humane 
sciences. 

At this juncture, the common contribution of Bergson, Durkheim 
and Laberthonniére was made. They effected a radical change in our 
conception of human nature. In their various ways, they sought to 
overcome the prevailing abstract notion of man by unveiling the rela- 
tions of interior conscious life with the surrounding domains of being. 
Bergson restored man to the circuit of vital reality; Durkheim integrated 
the individual with society; Laberthonniére confronted religious tradi- 
tion with the aspirations of the individual. In each case, there was a 
movement toward a concrete philosophical anthropology and toward a 
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synthesis of the special sciences with philosophy. If these pioneers 
did not succeed in carrying out their programs, at least they made a 
good case for their projects of reintegration and thereby determined 
the direction of later studies. 

Among the major preoccupations of current French philosophy are — 
the following problems: the nature of first principles; the tension 
between subjectivity, immanence and transcendence; questions of value, 
history and the genetic explanation; the dialectical relations between 
reflection and experience, morality and technique, philosophy and litera- 
ture; new directions in spiritualisme, existentialism and philosophy of 
science. Under each of these headings, Bréhier sketches the essential 
lines of dispute and indicates where a comprehensive solution may lie. 
His own standpoint does not intrude to the extent of distorting the 
situation, and yet he never hesitates to offer criticism of weak or incon- 
sistent aspects. Perhaps the best chapters are those devoted to axiology, 
the nature of historicity and Lavelle’s spiritual realism. Here, Bréhier 
seems to be less reliant upon the reports of other scholars and more 
immediately at grips with the actual difficulties. 

By way of general perspective, Bréhier underlines the main poles of 
the philosophical dialectic as presently constituted in France. The 
overarching problem is that of continuity and separation between man, 
nature and the transcendent. He quotes Aldous Huxley’s remark that 
France is the land of extremes, the only country where a: Descartes 
could find himself opposed by a Pascal. The pendulum in our century 
has swung from rationalism to a more concrete logic of the heart, 
despite the counterbalancing efforts of Brunschvicg, Lalande and Meyer- 
son. The danger is that this shift within philosophy will issue in a 
transformation of philosophy into some non-philosophical discipline. 
Bréhier is sceptical of the existentialist attempts to reconstitute social 
as well as individual existence; he regards existentialism as the extreme 
limit in the new stress upon individual sentiments and affective life. 
Hence he reaffirms the de jure universality of philosophy, even while 
admitting with the new tendencies that man is the proper object of 
philosophizing. 

JaMES COLLINS. 


St. Louis University, 
Saint Louis, Missouri. 
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The Problem of Knowledge, Philosophy, Science, and History 
since Hegel. By. Ernst Cassirer. Translated by W. H. 
Woglom and C. W. Hendel. Preface by C. W. Hendel. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1950. Pp. xviii +- 
334, with index. $5.00. 

E. Cassirer published in 1906, 1907 and 1920, respectively, the three 
volumes of Das Erkenntnisproblem in der Philosophie und Wissenschaft 
der neueren Zeit in which he surveyed and analyzed the ideas on, and 
the development of, the problem of knowledge from the Renaissance 
until the death of Hegel. This work became one of the chief studies 
in the history of philosophy, not only because of its amazing wealth of 
information but also because of the perfect objectivity which charac- 
terizes Cassirer’s reports on the many writers with whom he deals. As 
‘the title indicates, it is not a history of philosophy but of a particular 
problem which is, in accord with Cassirer’s never abandoned “ critical ” 
position, envisaged from the angle of Kant’s philosophy. In these 
volumes Cassirer could proceed in a more or less chronological order. 
The last volume, translated from the German manuscript, follows a 
different plan. The basic idea is the same; it was Cassirer’s wish to 
show the impact of “ science” on philosophy, particularly on epistem- 
ology. But “science” had come, gradually, to mean more to Cassirer 
than mathematics and physics. His preoccupation with questions of 
“ culture,” evidenced first in his book Fretheit und Form, of 1916, and 
the idea developed in the three volumes of Philosophie der symbolischen 
Formen (1923-1929), perhaps, also his personal interest in art and 
poetry, made Cassirer fealize that there are other forms of knowledge 
besides those of mathematics and science. These other forms of knowl- 
edge began, however, to play an important part in culture only in the 
nineteenth century. In Kant’s time, neither history nor biology could 
claim to be anything like a scientifically ordered body of knowledge. 
The chronological procedure is, therefore, replaced in the present work 
by one of systematics. The three parts deal with Exact Science, The 
Idea of Knowledge and its Transformations in Biology, and The Funda- 
mental Forms and Tendencies of Historical Knowledge. 

Cassirer’s manuscript bears a note that the work was finished in 
November 1940. The author would perhaps have made some additions 
had he been able to publish the book himself. As it stands, it is un- 
doubtedly a great work, but it does not render account of all aspects 
the problem of knowledge took on in the nineteenth century. There 
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are several questions which are either not discussed at all or touched 
upon only in passing. One would have liked to find an analysis of the 
statistical method, in science proper and in other fields, and its epistemo- 
logical significance. There is, furthermore, the fact of the influence 
psychological studies gained on philosophy; it is dealt with only inci- 
dentally, although the few remarks on “ holism ” contain valuable refer- 
ence to this question. Likewise, one misses a consideration of the 
problem of Geisteswissenschaften—the term is used by the translators; 
there is, however, a good rendering proposed by Hodges: Human 
Studies. Especially, one misses a discussion of the question raised by 
Dilthey on the fundamental differences between “ scientific ” and “ his- 
toric ” or “human” methodology. (Erkléiren vs. Verstehen). Cassirer 
might, however, have felt that he dealt sufficiently with these problems 
in his studies on symbolic forms which he summarized in his Essay on 
Man (New Haven, 1944). Though the time considered ends approxi- 
mately with 1932, one wonders at not finding any reference to “ exis- 
tentialism,” a way of thinking which, although primarily metaphysiéal, 
has its definite consequences also in regard to the problem of knowl- 
edge. If anyone, it was Cassirer who might have been able to appraise 
existentialism in its historical setting and who, by virtue of his sympa- 
thetic understanding of philosophies with which he could not agree at 
all, might have done justice to this current in contemporary thought. 

All these desiderata notwithstanding, one is grateful to the editors 
and translators for their having made available this volume. There are 
some minor imperfections, as a number of misprints in the bibliographi- 
cal references and in the few Greek words used by the author. More 
serious seem to be some translations, partly of Cassirer’s own words, 
partly of texts he quotes: e.g., “living play—real illusion ” does not 
render Goethe’s idea in “ ernstes Spiel—wahrer Schein,” nor is it eor- 
rect to translate Ranke’s saying that every period in history is “ unmit- 
telbar zu Gott” by “ belongs directly to God.” 

The first three sections of Part I deal with geometry: the problem of 
space and non-Euclidean geometry, the foundations of geometry, order 
and measurement, whereas the other two sections are on the Concept 


‘of Number and on the Goal and Methods of Theoretical Physics. Though 


written with great clarity and precision these chapters require, perhaps, 
more of acquaintance with mathematical thought than the average 
reader may possess. . However, to the student of these matters this 
systematic survey should prove of greatest interest since one hardly will © 
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find anywhere so complete and systematic an analysis as on these 
ninety-odd pages. 

The same may be said of the part on biology which comprises the 
attempts at systematization and development of a consistent theory 
from Cuvier and Goethe to recent times. One admires Cassirer’s ability 
to discover the historical and systematie significance, or the philosophical 
relevance, of ideas and facts of which philosophy has but too often 
not taken any account. The reader will find in this part an interesting 
study on the notion of cause in biology and an impartial evaluation of 
evolutionism as “a dogma and as a principle of knowledge.” 

Perhaps the part which contains the most important contributions 
of the author is that on history. His discussion on mathematics and 
sciences is, after all, in the line of his prior works on related topics. 
His study on biology, although replete with new views, is still con- 
nected with that of scientific method but adds some viewpoints beyond 
those valid in the field of science proper. A careful reading of this 
part, but much more of the last one, reveals clearly the way Cassirer 
went. His fidelity to Kant did not hinder him from realizing the his- 
torical limitations of Kantian philosophy. His basic conception may 
be said to be that a “ deduction of categories’ cannot be restricted to 
an analysis of scientific thought since there are other modes of approach- 
ing the data of the mind besides those of science. What Cassirer 
attempted to do in his work on Symbolic Forms and in his Essay on 
Man is taken up again, namely, to discover, as it were, the a priori of 
non-scientific—if one takes this term in the usual narrow sense— 
knowledge. 

The third part follows the development of “ historicism ” from Herder 
through the period of Romanticism to the rise of modern conceptions 
as they are contained in the works of the great masters of history of 
the nineteenth century: Ranke and Niebuhr, Mommsen and Taine, 
Burckhardt and Fustel de Coulanges, to mention only a few names. 

This is a book every student of philosophy ought to read; but its 
study is to be recommended also to everyone who feels concerned with 
the problems of culture and of man. The whole of Cassirer’s works 
appears as a sort of commentary on the part of a man who was, at once, 
capable of the coolest objectivity and of sharing vividly the interests of 
his age, regarding the intellectual history of an historical period which 
is passing away. Perhaps, the defects listed above are as characteristic 
of Cassirer’s attitude as are his positive statements. The way he 
evaluated the intellectual events of his own lifetime differs considerably 
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from that of many others. There will be many who do not agree with 
Cassirer’s approach. But there will be none who will not profit by 
reading this posthumous work. 


Rupo._r ALLERS. 


Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Philosophy of God. By Henri Renard, S.J. Milwaukee: 
@ The Bruce Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. xiv + 241, with index. 
$2.75. 


| With this textbook in natural theology Father Renard, Professor of 
| Philosophy at the Creighton University, completes his metaphysical 
| trilogy, the earlier volumes being his well known and widely used 
Philosophy of Being, dealing with the principles of general metaphysics 
of finite being, and his Philosophy of Man concentrating on the meta- 
: physical approach to the nature of the human person. At the outset we 
} like the forthright title of this third section of Father Renard’s meta- 
physical survey. Philosophy of God seems to express more succintly 
the exact subject of this conclusion of metaphysics than either natural 
theology or theodicy. We think this title should be generally adopted 
though the force of tradition will probably resist such an improvement. 

As was to be expected Father Renard carries through the same high 
standards he set for himself in his first two volumes. Like John of St. 
Thomas and Cajetan he is content to be a commentator on the Thomistic 
thought.- Wherever possible St. Thomas speaks for himself with all 
the compact simplicity for which the great thirteenth-century luminary 
is well known. Father Renard simply seeks to bring out the full 
significance of his master’s thought for beginners and to relate it to tke 
fundamental structure of Thomism. The exact order of treatment as 
given in the Summa Theologica, Part One, is followed with the pertinent _ 
references from all the other works of St. Thomas being correlated. 
No longer do we have the old familiar ad mentem Divi Thomae, but 
the exact words of the saint. The net result, as in the earlier volumes, 
is very refreshing. Before he realizes it, the young metaphysician is 
thinking in the very phrases of St. Thomas. 

With the treatment of the first three preliminary questions concern- 
ing the rational demonstration of the existence of God, namely the 
need and possibility of such proof and its metaphysical character, we 
have no quarrel. With the twenty-three pages devoted to the famous 
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five ways we believe Father Renard should have considered more fully 
the very definite problem presented by the extremely elliptical statement 
of these ways. As the author notes, for example, the Primum Movens 
Immobile of Aristotle’s argument from motion bears little relation to 
the God of St. Thomas, who is always the Ipsum Esse Subsistens, whose 
very nature is to exist, the unique Being in whom existence and essence 
are identical, and who therefore is immediately seen to give existence 
to all other being,—in a word the Creator of the universe. Now Father 
Renard built his whole Philosophy of Being quite properly on the 
paramount importance of the real distinction of essence and existence 
in all finite beings of our experience and therefore the limiting character 
of the principle of essence in relation to existence. Without using the 
word “ participation” as°much as he might have done, the principle 
of participation properly moved into the very center of Thomistic 
metaphysics. Incidentally the neo-Platoniec character of this central 
principle, and therefore its departure from Aristotle, might well have 
been much more stressed. 

Now it is just this entirely different metaphysical background that 
permits St. Thomas to conclude that the First Immovable Mover of 
Aristotle must be the Self-Existing Creator. Aristotle had no such 
metaphysical background. Therefore, he concluded at most to the 
source of motion in any one line of motion. He even discussed the 
question of how many lines of motion existed, that is forty-seven or 
fifty-five, according to the tradition of the time. From this same data 
of substantially or accidentally changing beings, St. Thomas draws a 
much more profound conclusion, the existence of God with all that 
term always means in his thought. The reason for this far more embrac- 
ing conclusion from apparently the same premises lies in the fact that 
changes of any kind, with their compositions of matter and form or 
substance and accidents, are irrational without the much more radical 
composition of essence and existence. Only thus can the unity so 
essential to every being be preserved. Only thus can the irreducible 
principle of identity be likewise kept intact in the face of the change 
that seems to destroy it. The same is true of the second, third and fifth 
arguments. In no other way can St. Thomas take the great leap to 
God from the various aspects of the world around him with which 
these arguments deal, than in seeing that they ultimately involve the 
radical composition of essence and existence and therefore the par- 
ticipated character of all such beings. Only in the perfect fourth 
argument does he deal directly and immediately with the composition 
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of essence and existence as the basis of the hierarchy of being from 
which this argument proceeds. 

Now all this should be made perfectly clear to the student in the 
commentary on the Thomistice statement of the five ways, not only so 
that he may see how St. Thomas can properly conclude to God, that is, 
Self-Existent Creator, but also to show the central principle of par- 
ticipation at work in the greatest achievement of Thomism, the rational 
demonstration of the existence of God. Thus is the unity of Thomism 
as a metaphysical system made clearly evident. Only in this light can 
the modern anti-intellectualism, which denies the possibility of rational 
demonstration of God’s existence be really met. We do not need to 
accept the defeatist attitude exhibited within our own circles, as for 
instance in the recent article of the British Jesuit, Father Vincent 
Turner, in The Dublin Review who observed among other things that 
“the traditional theistic argument no longer cuts any ice.” If it does 
not, that is because contemporary Thomists do not present the fullness 
of Thomism in all its revolutionary character. 

May we be permitted a few words in conclusion upon the trilogy as a 
whole? We do not think Father Renard presented fully the role of 
the judgment-act in the intellect’s grasp of the notion of being. Only 
through the judgment-act do we arrive at the existence of a nature or 
essence upon which a truly existential metaphysics can be founded. 
Only thus can a truly logical doctrine of analogy, so vital to an existen- 
tial metaphysics, be postulated. As to the three-fold division into a 
philosophy of being, philosophy of man, and philosophy of God, we can 
see how this fits into administrative demands for neat semester courses, 
as Father Renard observed in a foreword to the first volume. What 
this division does in the way of obscuring the unity of the metaphysical 
approach is quite evident. It becomes a case of the administrative tail 
wagging the metaphysical dog. We should like to see the Philosophy 
of Man and the Philosophy of God inserted in their properly natural 
places in the general Philosophy of Being. Separated rather artificially 
from the latter, the two former divisions simply leave vacua that are 
apt to give distorted or false notions of the over-all picture of being 
as being. How, for instance, can a proper doctrine of matter and form 
be presented in a philosophy of being without immediately indicating 
the necessary modifications of that doctrine as required when applied to 
man? How is a proper presentation of the doctrine of efficient and 
final cause to be made without proceeding immediately to the arguments 
for First Efficient and Ultimate Final Cause and the nature of this 
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latter? But Father Renard had done so much ‘so well and with such 
exact regard for the proper nuances of Thomistic metaphysics that we 
must acclaim the completion of his metaphysical project as a major 
contribution to the cause of the revival of metaphysics in the English- 
speaking world. Of the desperate need of that revival in the con- 
temporary crisis there can be no disagreement. Cathdlic college stu- 
dents of philosophy have in these three volumes first-rate texts of 
Thomism undefiled. 
A. Harr. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


La Doctrine de l’Evolution. By Louis-Eugéne Otis. Montréal: 
Fides, 1950. Vol. I, pp. 211, with index; Vol. II, pp. 263, 
with index. $4.00. 


Addressing himself principally to scholastic philosophers (II, 42), 
the Abbé Otis presents a problem of the utmost practical importance 
for them if they wish to influence anyone outside of their circle. This 
problem falls quite naturally into two parts, first, the scientific facts 
and hypotheses, second, the philosophical and theological points of view. 

The first volume deals with scientific facts and theories. The author 
begins with the definitions of “species” and “evolution,” and dis- 
tinguishes between the fact of evolution (that is, the proposition “ there 
has been descent with change”) and the various explanatory theories 
(Darwinism, mutationism, and so on). He then considers briefly the 
various proofs for evolution, the various hypotheses offered to explain 
how evolution occurred, and the relation between evolution and finality. 
He concludes the first volume with a consideration of the rhythm and 
extent of evolution. 

The second volume takes up philosophical and theological considera- 
tions. First the author considers the relation between the experimental 
sciences and the philosophy of nature. Then he takes up a detailed con- 
sideration of the principles of nature and of movement: final cause, 
matter, form, privation; the nature of finality, the progressive disposi- 
tion of matter for form and the role of alteration. This discussion is 
followed by a study of the hierarchy of causes, chance, and finality. 
At the end of this section the conelusion becomes clear: if St. Thomas 
were living now, the author maintains, he would hold that conformity 
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with natural law implies evolution. This section is followed by an 
appendix on ontogenesis. 

The second part of the second volume takes up the position of St. 
Augustine, the data of Sacred Scripture concerning the origin of man, 
and the pronouncements of the Church on evolution. 

Several sections of Abbé Otis’s work are very well done, and deserve 
careful attention. In the first volume, the distinction between evolution 
as a fact (“the fact of descent with change”) and the explanatory 
hypotheses which treat either the modes of evolution or the causes is 
clearly and ably presented. The summary of the relevant scientific 
evidence which follows is very effective. 

In the second volume, the treatment of finality and the hierarchy of 
causes is exhaustive and penetrating. That the conclusions go beyend 
the evidence of the text is due, not to careless reading, but to the 
author’s own stand on the relation between science and philosophy. A 
more modest conclusion, however, does clearly follow from the texts: 
there is nothing abouf the fact of descent with change which is re- 
pugnant to the principles of St. Thomas. In other words, St. Thomas’s 
philosophy of nature is not anti-evolutionist in principle; it is not 
even entirely “ fixist” in fact. The textual demonstration of this is 
highly important. 

On the negative side, the work suffers from several serious defects. 
The most serious is the misconception of modern science. How, after 
the monumental work of M. Maritain one can still distinguish the phi- 
losophy of nature from experimental science only on the ground that 
the former deals with general propositions while the latter deals with 
specific facts (II, 28-41), is almost incomprehensible. Ignoring the 
empiriological character of modern science, the author argues univocally 
from scientific data to philosophical conclusions. (One may hold, if he 
wishes, that modern science should be different than it is; but such an 
attitude is irrelevant to the fact.) 

Apparently because of his idea of science, the author thinks that a 
biological species is the same as a philosophical species (I, 21-36). 
Though he knows the problems the biologists have with the notion of 
species (I, 32-36), he calmly concludes that the biologists deal with 
natural things which differ in definition. No wonder he is so easily 
satisfied that the fact of evolution is proved, even with regard to the 
evolution of true species. On the other hand, the author does not 
advert to the quite different accounts of ontogenesis furnished to St. 


‘Thomas by Avicenna and to us by modern biology. St. Thomas 
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accepted the theory of successive forms because the science of his time 
told him that the embryo was unstructured and that the semen remained 
separate from the developing animal. On both of these factual points 
modern science has some (non-empiriological) statements to make. 

In spite of these serious deficiencies, this book is a serious and 
thought-provoking study. 

Georce P. KLusertanz, J. 
Saint Louis University, 
Saint Louis, Missouri. 


The World As I See It. By Albert Einstein. New abridged ed. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. xiii + 112. 
Translated by Alan Harris. $2.75. 

Out Of My Later Years. By Albert Einstein. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1950. Pp. viii -+- 282, with index. $4.75. 


Though published within only a year of each other, these volumes 
by the venerable mathematician and scientist, who since 1933 has been 
a life-member of the Institute for Advanced Studies at Princeton and 
since 1940 a citizen of the United States, are representative selec- 
tions of his articles, essays, letters, addresses, and pronouncements from 
1922 to 1950. 

The World As I See It, covering the period 1922—1934, much smaller 
and less satisfactory of the two, is an abridgement of the translation of 
Mein Weltbild, which was produced in an effort to save Einstein’s 
character and opinions from the distortion they seemed in the way of 
suffering. The object of this new edition is simply to show the human 
side of one of the most dominating figures of our day. This is why 
his essays on relativity and cognate subjects have been omitted in favor 
of selections which are more likely to reveal the man than the abstract 
scholar. 

He appears in this anthology primarily as a lover of humanity, 
zealous for a peaceful world of mutual helpfulness among all peoples, 
the champion of the high mission, conceived in almost religious terms, 
of science. The background material for these generalizations is 
astonishingly diverse but grouped rather artificially under four head- 
ings: “ The World As I See It”; “ Polities And Pacifism ”; “ Germany 
1933” (only eight pages); and “The Jews.” Any unity evident in 
the variety of selections comes from the personality behind them and 
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recognizable in them all—whether it be the letter to the Brussian 
Academy of Science or his views on the meaning of life and disarma- 
ment and pacifism or the delightful conclusion of his letter to some 
members of an American Women’s League, who had protested his 
coming to the United States: “ Therefore give heed to your clever and 
patriotic women-folk and remember that the Capitol of mighty Rome 
was once saved by the cackling of its faithful geese” (p. 42). 

The World As I See It reveals an Einstein of unexpected human 
proportions, quite unfamiliar to those who know him only as the 
author of an esoteric theory of relativity. Here is a modest man of 
broad interests, of hearty attachments and adversions, far-seeing and 
courageous, aware of the broad currents afflicting society in general as’ 
well as his own nation and people, outspokenly sympathetic for scholars 
and their hard lot suffered at the hands of despots, jealous of the dignity 
and worth and prerogatives of sincere men of science, in turn ironic 
and gentle, deeply earnest but not without an occasional flash of humor. 

However, in estimating the man and his ideas in The World As I 
See It, his own criticism of interviewers might well be kept in mind: 
“To be called to account publicly for everything one has said, even in - 
jest, an excess of high spirits, or momentary anger, fatal as it must be 
in the end, is yet up to a point reasonable and natural. But to be 
called to account publicly for what others have said in one’s name, 
when one cannot defend oneself, is indeed a sad predicament ” (p. 32). 
A great variety of topics, it is true, have been chosen to illustrate Dr. 
Einstein’s many-sided interests. But none of them is dealt with in 
detail—at least not with enough to justify our thinking that we really 
have his mind on the subject. The selections are excerpts, little pieces 
strung together, synopses rather than treatises, strewn with promising 
but undeveloped ideas and pitted with many lacunae. There is much to 
evoke admiration; not a little that will strike some readers as unworthily 
superficial and platitudinous. 


Out Of My Later Years, the second and much edited volume, draws 
from the period 1934—1950, and in the pattern of the earlier work 
holds up the mirror of Einstein’s writings. But whereas The World As 
I See It focused on Einstein the man, this collection gives a fuller 
picture of his reactions to the modern world’s social, religious, educa- 
tional and racial problems. Its wider scope may be suggested by the 
titles of the divisions: “ Convictions and Beliefs ”; “ Science ”; “ Public 
Affairs’; “Science and Life”; “ Personalities,’ “My People.” But 
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like its predecessor it has the same general character, which may be at 
once its strength and weakness: it grows out of a large number of 
small and, for the most part, unrelated pieces or excerpts from lengthier 
compositions. None of the essays was written before 1936 and many 
of them, we are assured, have never been published in any form. 

‘For the philosopher Out Of My Later Years is vastly more interest- 
ing than The World As I See It, because of the shift toward his sort of 
problems. Here the reader encounters an alert, vigorous intellect 
coupled with a direct and simple mode of expression. With few excep- 
tions, Dr. Einstein makes himself clear enough for any intelligent 
reader. But some may be more perplexed than enlightened by the 
incoherencies of the author’s excursions into philosophy. 

For example, in dealing with freedom, he says flatly that “it is a 
hopeless undertaking to debate about fundamental value judgments ” 
(p.12). Yet in spite of their hopelessness he goes to make any number 
of them—about morals and men and truth and life and justice, per- 
sonal rights and national crimes. No one can deal with these matters 
without at least implicitly involving himself with fundamental value 
judgments of some sort. 

Where, we may ask the author, do they come from ?—and be disap- 
pointed at his answer. He insists (pp. 21 ff.) that scientific method 
ean teach us nothing beyond how facts are related to, and conditioned 
by, each other. It is equally clear, he adds, that knowledge of what és 
does not open the door directly to what should be. One can have, he 
says (p. 22), “the clearest and most complete knowledge of what és, 
and yet not be able to deduct from that what should be the goal of our 
human aspirations. Objective knowledge provides us with powerful 
instruments for the achievements of certain ends, but the ultimate goal 
itself and the longing to reach it must come from another source. And 
it is hardly necessary to argue for the view that our existence and our 
activity acquire meaning only by the setting up of such a goal and of 
corresponding values.” But mere thinking, he asserts, cannot give us a 
sense of this ultimate goal and fundamental end. To make them clear 
and set them fast in the emotional life of the individual, seems to Dr. 
Einstein precisely the most important function of religion (p. 22). 

Now, then, the question is what is this religion that is so essential for 
giving life worth and meaning? It is not belief in a personal God; this 
Einstein rejects as an adolescent and anthropomorphic, if somewhat 
useful, fiction (p. 26). Yet he admits that the highest principles for 
our aspirations and judgments are given in the Jewish-Christian re- 
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ligious tradition (p. 23)—a dubious tribute, when we remember that 
Judaism and Christianity profess belief in a personal God and his 
revelation. If this belief is just the product of man’s wishful thinking, 
which it must be if there is no God of revelation, must we not write off 
these principles which Einstein calls the highest for our aspirations and 
judgments also as human inventions! 

That seems the logical consequence, but the author does not draw it. 
On the contrary he serenely adds that these fundamental ends “ exist 
in a healthy society as powerful traditions . . . as something living, - 
without its being necessary to find justification for their existence. 
They come into being not through demonstration but through revela- 
tion, through the medium of powerful personalities. One must not 
attempt to justify them, but rather to sense their nature simply and 
clearly” (pp. 22-23). This leaves us more than ever confused and 
helpless, on the author’s terms, to understand life and human destiny— 
and incidentally to understand Dr. Einstein himself. 


“~~ In short, if what one is looking for is an objective appreciation of 


man, his world, his activities and his basic goals, these two volumes 
can be dismissed as inadequate. But the man who has attracted so 
much attention and so richly stimulated scientific thinking and taken 
such an influential part in contemporary problems cannot be and should 


- not be easily dismissed. For the insight these collections give of Dr. 


Einstein, they are valuable and merit our gratitude to those respon- 
sible for their publication. But more than that, they will surely fire 
the reader with something of the author’s own fervor and devotion to 
truth, with his gentleness and tolerance, his humility and serenity, pre- 
served in spite of having been shot at by the arrows of hate. But 
they never hit him, he says, because they belonged to another world, 
with which he had no connection whatsoever. ’ 


JosePH B. McALLISTER. 
The Catholic University of America, . 
Washington, D. C. 


Dominations and Powers. By George Santayana. New York: 
Scribner’s Sons, 1951. Pp. xv + 481, with index. $4.50. 


Prefaces often enough can be simply idle passages, not even intro- 
ductory, in which an author “utters platitudes in stained-glass atti- 
tudes.” One would, however, be ill-advised to write off Santayana’s 
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brief preface to Dominations and Powers as idle. In an understanding 
of this long and long contemplated * work, it has its importance. It 
expresses tersely and eloquently Santayana’s scepticism, his aristocratic 
aloofness, his aesthetic subjectivism. It prepares the reader to recog- 
nize in what follows not so much Santayana’s latest work as the latest 
reworking of characteristic themes. It is merely the orientation of his 
thought—this time towards polities—which is new; and the present 
volume is rightly subtitled “ Reflections on Liberty, Society, and 
Government.” 

Certainly one finds herein the old obscurity which has plagued Santa- 
yana readers from the beginning; and the old apparent indifference on 
his part as to whether one understands him or not. Through these 
pages flit the hoary and now familiar ghosts: “ Essence,” “ Matter,” 
“ Spirit,” “ Nature,” “ Trope,” “ Will,” “ Reason,” and the rest, quite as 
elusive as ever, still withdrawing as one approaches and escaping one’s 
grasp. Perhaps all this is as it should be—one of Santayana’s masters 
having been known as The Obscure, 6 oxorewos. 

But because of this basic obseurity it is difficult to discern in subse- 
quent pages the precise meaning of the initial terms, Domination and 
Power, and Virtue, a third term introduced almost immediately into 
the discussion. To know, as the author informs us, that they are 
taken from the enumeration of Colossians 1, 16, helps not at all. To 
learn further that Powers (usually capitalized) are somehow good and 
Dominations bad, that the( distinction between them is “moral not 
physical ” seems to help, but one must keep in mind that this .is rela- 
tive: that the distinction hangs on “ its relation to the spontaneous life 
of some being that it affects ”—*‘ the same government that is a benign 
and useful power for one class or one province may exercise a cruel 
domination over another province or another class.” In a general way, 
uncontrollable circumstances “ fatal, frustrating, or inconvenient” are 
to be recognized as Dominations. Virtues appear to be “the many 
happy possibilities” that nature manages to bring to light “in the 
midst of these blind currents and continual partial catastrophes ”; they 
are “approaches to harmony”; in man, such gifts as health, wit, or 
poetic imagination, pure intelligence, or kindness. The body of the 
work then represents Santayana’s reflections over a period of thirty 


1“The thought of seeing history in terms of Dominations and Powers 
came to me soon after I had completed the writing of The Life of Reason.” 
Dominations and Powers, p. 22. The Life of Reason was completed in 1906. 
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years as he watched the interplay and struggle of Dominations and 
Powers and from time to time the emergence of a Virtue. 

As such, this is not a tightly organized and close-knit work, but, for 
all its unity of purpose, rather a series of elegant essays by way of 
personal reaction. One tends to think almost inevitably of Montaigne’s 
avowal: “It is myselfe I pourtraye.” And one wonders if it is not 
the personality of Santayana caught up and mirrored in rich and 
sonorous prose, in flashes of dry wit, in epigram and oracular utterance, 
rather than the elucubrations of a professional philosopher which 
account for his world-wide prominence. 

This is not to deny that readers of THE New ScHOLASTICISM may 
readily agree with many of his conclusions (it would be hard to say 
how many, since he ranges far and wide) but to point out that agree- 
ment will more often be arrived at as a matter of coincidence, from 
premises in themselves quite alien. “ Politics makes strange bed- 
fellows” as everyone knows. 

Then, too, one is predisposed, by the possession of a common heritage, 
to listen attentively to a master who knows the ancient world as well as 
the modern, who still feels the fascination of the old Catholic culture 
even though it be for him but “ the perfume of an empty vase.” There 
is here at least the semblance of a common tongue. And this is not 
without interest in the current rash of illiteracy. 

Thus the reviewer sensed a peculiar poignancy in the chapter entitled 
“The Disappearance of Chivalry ” which bewails the breakdown of the 
reign of international law under which “a man’s right and liberties 
were a trust; and in going forth to punish injustice the knight errant 
not only did his duty and vindicated his honor, but could be mer®iful 
to the evil-doer, once restored to his true place, where a just and re- 
ligious life was possible for him” (p. 205). He concurred in Santa- 
yana’s solemn judgment that “our society has lost its soul. The Jand- 
scape of Christendom is being covered with lava; a great eruption and 
inundation of brute humanity threatens to overwhelm all the treasures 
that artful humanity has created” (p. 208). But he saw no hope of 
amelioration or promise of assistance in the philosophy of the author 
of these noble lines. 

Rather the author appears to be one of the architects of the impend- 
ing ruin he decries. A passive one, albeit: “I have my likes and dis- 
likes,” he writes, “of which I am not ashamed. I neither renounce 
them nor impose them.” Yet it is precisely this relativism which 
liberals like Santayana have emblazoned on their standards which have 
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led us to the present impasse. Likely enough, one can offer in extenua- 
tion, Santayana is a symbol of all this rather than an active exponent. 
His own brand of scepticism seems to have served to eliminate him 
from the arena of struggle and to have set him like Pythagoras’s model 
philosopher in the midst of the spectators. 

It is a commonplace that Santayana rests the burden of his thinking 
on an aesthetics of his own devising. In this work, too, his judgments 
are aesthetic in a fairly wide-spread modern sense that they are largely 
subjective and lack a substantial metaphysics at their base. Such an 
attitude towards the primacy of beauty the late Professor Herbert 
Cory, of the University of Washington, characterized, with Santayana 
in mind, as “ essentially the rejection of the supposedly purposeless flux 
of reality for the contemplation of unrealities which are known to be 
unreal but which we rightly prefer because of their perfection.” * 

In a still more stringent criticism, Cory accuses him of having re- 
duced the experience of beauty to a “sort of highly refined illusion- 
mongering.” * Reluctantly we conclude that Dominations and Powers 
is a delightful exercise in illusion. 

G. J. Gusrarson, 8. 8. 


Edward’s Seminary, 
Kenmore, Washington, 


Cosmology. Elements of a Critique of the Sciences and of Cos- 
mology. By Fernand Renoirte, Sc. D., Ph.D. Translated by 
James F. Coffey, Ph. D., S.T.D., from the second revised 
edition. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1950. Pp. xv 
+- 256, with index. $3.50. 


This is the fifth volume of the new Louvain series of philosophy 
textbooks, and the third of the series translated thus far into English, 
following earlier publication of Canon De Raeymaeker’s Introduction 
to Philosophy and Canon Van Steenberghen’s Epistemology. Soon to 
follow is the latter’s Ontology. 

It was in the field of the philosophy of nature that the most serious 
breach occurred between the Aristotelian schoolmen and the partisans 
of the new mathematical physics and astronomy, which had their be- 


2 The Significance of Beauty In Nature and Art, by Herbert Ellsworth 
Cory (Milwaukee, 1947), p. 9. 
* Op. cit., p. 8. 
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ginnings in the work of several fourteenth century philosophers at the 
University of Paris, as was shown a generation ago by the French 
Catholic historian of science, Pierre Duhem. Unfortunately scholastic 
philosophy was no longer represented by men of the caliber of Albert 
the Great and Thomas Aquinas, but largely by unimaginative partisans 
of Aristotle, poorly acquainted with the newly developing sciences and 
unfamiliar with the fruitful beginning St. Thomas had made in apprais- 
ing the character and value of a science of nature which made use of 
measurement and mathematics. The discredit which fell upon certain 
antiquated scientific opinions (distinction between celestial and terres- 
trial matter, between natural and violent motion, angelic movers of the 
heavenly bodies, theory of the antiperistasis), brought ridicule also 
upon the sound and defensible principles of the traditional philosophy 
of nature which had ceased to be understood. Further discredit was 
thrown on the philosophy of nature by the fantastic speculations of 
the romantic Naturphilosophie of Schelling and Hegel, after whom 
positivism with its restriction of knowledge to scientific laws and 
theories celebrated a triumph and an end to all philosophical inquiries 
into nature transcending a metrical and mathematical type of science. 

This situation changed in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
when here and there a skeptical voice was raised against the claims of 
science, and a number of scientists themselves undertook a more careful 
study of the nature of the knowledge furnished by science. Among the 
first was William Rankine, a Scottish engineer. Later there came the 
German chemist Wilhelm Ostwald, the Austrian physicist Ernst Mach, 
and the Frenchmen Pierre Duhem and Henri Poincaré, all of whom 
subjected modern science to a critical examination in order to deter- 
mine more precisely the kind of knowledge scientific methods can be 
expected to furnish. Their influence has continued into the present 
with the work of Eddington, Einstein, and others. The conclusion they 
reached was a much more sober estimate of the value of science as 
knowledge than had been current during most of the nineteenth century, 
which left the field open once more to philosophy. 

The philosophy of nature is no longer the discredited thing it had 
once been. A renewed scholastic and Thomist tradition has been trying 
to contribute to the solution of the philosophical problems raised by 
the nature of the space-time world. This was not always done with a 
sufficiently clear awareness of the difference between scientific and 
philosophical knowledge, with the result that ephemeral scientific 
theories and hypotheses were sometimes given more importance than 
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they deserved in philosophical discussions of nature. Professor Renoirte 
makes a careful distinction between scientific theories, always subject 
to revision or replacement, and philosophical principles which are not. 
He limits himself to a study of the inorganic world, devoting two- 
thirds of his book to an examination of some questions in positive 
science and to the elements of a eritique of the sciences, and the re- 
mainder of the book to a discussion of mechanism, dynamism, and the 
matter-form theory. 

Part One presents a clear outline of the atomic and molecular theories 
of matter, a discussion of the natural classification of the elements, the 
atomic character of electricity, the significance of isotopes, and the 
artificial disintegration of atoms by cyclotron bombardment. Part Two 
is a critical study of the nature of modern physical science, in order to 
determine the precise meaning that facts, laws, and theories have in 
the parlance of contemporary scientists. From this study it becomes 
clear that the scientist defines his facts. by using certain commonly 
accepted methods of measurement with physical instruments, in order 
to obtain objective and unambiguously communicable statements about 
material objects. Such metrical or operational definitions furnish con- 
crete measure-numbers, which are seen to be related in a way that can 
be stated in the form of algebraic equations between variable quantities. 
These equations expressing a functional relationship between measure- 
numbers are what the scientist means by “laws.” Laws in their turn 
can be seen to be related to each other, and it is the purpose of scientific 
theories to exhibit these relations between laws, making possible a de- 
duction of the laws from a set of probable assumptions which constitute 
the theory or hypothesis. The scientist does not deal with causes, sub- 
stances, or essences as the philosopher understands these terms, since 
his methods limit him to the metrically definable properties of matter, 
which have only a remote relation to causes and substances. Yet there 
is a certain correspondence between a scientific theory and the real 
world. “The theory,” says Professor Renoirte, “expresses relations 
which are attached to the essence of schematic things [atoms, electrons, 
protons, ete.] whose behavior will be more and more analogous to that 
which is observed in existing objects” (p: 173). Earlier he expresses 
the opinion that physical laws tend to express the formal cause of 
material objects, while remaining totally incapable by their very nature 
to express the efficient cause of any phenomenon (p. 134). 

Science leaves the problem of the “constitutive causes” of the 
material world untouched. It is the task of philosophy to deal with 
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these. In presenting the argument for hylomorphism Professor Renoirte 
appeals to the spatio-temporal character of the inorganic cosmos, which 
becomes intelligible to us only if we admit its matter-form constitution. 
Because it is impossible to be certain whether the strictly inorganic 
world consists of one substance or a multiplicity of substances, and 
whether any of the changes occurring there can be considered sub- 
stantial changes, he considers it unwise and unnecessary to appeal to 
such doubtful facts to establish the principles of prime matter and 
substantial form for the inorganic world. Questions regarding the 
nature of space and time are not dealt with in any detail in this volume, 
nor is any attention given to the subhuman world of living organisms 
which can also be considered part of the subject matter of a philosophy 
of nature. One will find here a thoroughly competent discussion of the 
nature of the physical sciences and how they differ from philosophy 
in dealing with the physical world, as well as a painstakingly critical 
examination and exposition of the hylomorphic theory as it applies to 
the inorganic world. 
ERNEST Kriuzer, O.S. B. 
St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minn. 


The Idea of Usury. By Benjamin N. Nelson. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. xxi -+- 258, with index. 
$3.00. 


Probably no exercise is more wholesome for the philosopher than to 
view his subject from the totally different standpoint of one of the 
empirical sciences; and, in particular, the application of sociological 
analysis to ethics may often be fruitful for both historian and moralist. 
But such application is a delicate business, and if, instead of careful 
respect for the moral data that he analyzes, the sociologist shows only 
an impatient zeal to demonstrate his own theses by the manipulation 
of his ethical material, the product will be simply an essay in propa- 
ganda. The Idea of Usury by Benjamin Nelson, a sociologist at the 
University of Minnesota, is a splendid example of a sociological work 
on a moral topic governed by a thesis and apparently little concerned 
with the validity of its foundations or the integrity of its facts. 

Nelson’s thesis, taken from Henry Sumner Maine and Max Weber 
is this: Originally men are united as brothers within the blood rela- 
tions of a tribe while they regard the men outside the tribe, “ the others,” 
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as enemies, in relation to whom no ethical restrictions apply. Gradu- 
ally, however, the religious sense of brotherhood within the tribe and 
the warlike exploitation of the stranger are both replaced by an eco- 
nomic calculus governing all relations. “ Brotherhood” now becomes 
competitive, not co-operative, at the same time that it becomes universal 
and not tribal. To use Nelson’s slogan, “all men become brothers ” 
but only by becoming equally “ others.” | | 
This general thesis is demonstrated, Nelson declares, by the history 
of the Judaeo-Christian tradition on usury as illustrated by different 
ages’ interpretation of Deuteronomy 23: 19-20, “ Thou shalt not lend 
to thy brother money to usury, nor corn, nor any other thing. But to 
the stranger.” The text itself, Nelson says, is a striking example of 
the pure tribal concepts of blood brotherhood and free exploitation of 
the stranger. The first step in the development of these early notions 
occurs with the efforts of medieval Christianity to preserve religious 
brotherhood and simultaneously to extend it to-all, by prohibiting the 
taking of usury from either brothers or strangers. The second stage 
is reached when the conservative German Reformers abandon the hope 
of realizing Biblical ideals in political or social life. This is a necessary 
preparation for the third stage where Calvin uses the Deuteronomiec 
exception of the alien to show that usury could not have been against 
the natural law. While he still insists that all men are brothers, he 
eliminates the religious prohibition and the tribal discrimination to- 
gether; and capitalism, at once unrestrained and universal, enthusi- 
astically accepts his teaching. The fourth stage is simply the complete 
triumph of the new capitalistic exegesis: the Catholic acceptance of 
usury on the grounds of the lex principis; the rejection of old inter- 
pretations by an Assembly of Jewish Notables, convoked by Napoleon; 
and the valiant, but futile, efforts of Father Jerome O’Callaghan to 
eonvinee the Irish episcopacy in 1822 that interest-taking is a sin. 
Today, Nelson concludes, the transvaluation of values is perfected: 
the world has become one at the price of an “ attenuation in love.” 
Paradoxically enough, not once in this entire book entitled, as one 
may recall, The Idea of Usury, does Nelson state what he believes usury 
to be. Yet any discussion of the history of usury theory is wholly in 
the air without some consideration of the object of the theory. To con- 
sider for a moment, then, the concept of usury itself, Catholic writers 
have always considered it a sin against justice. It is profit from a loan, 
arising without some extrinsic title to interest such as risk, labor, actual 
damage, or loss of investment opportunity incurred by lending. Not 
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any addition to the sum lent, but any addition without just title is 
usury. Usury regularly does not occur in the sale of foreign exchange, 
in annuties, or in partnerships. 

Now Nelson’s failure to consider the basic concept of usury and his 
chosen approach to the subject necessarily involve him at once in four 
errors. First, he voluntarily confines himself to a discussion of the 
Deuteronomic text, which means the slighting of the vast amount of 


* material on usury not directly related to this. This limitation is per- 


haps as reasonable as discussing the whole history of Christian marriage 
on the basis of, say, St. Paul’s exhortation to virginity. Secondly, he 
treats usury as a sin against a special kind of charity, brotherhood, 
not against justice. Thirdly, he is committed to a thesis which demands 
a linear evolution of thought and insists that ideas occur in history as 
they would in a logical plan. Finally, he compounds these three errors 
of method by habitually considering interest and usury as identical. 
These four capital mistakes lead to a systematical misunderstanding of 
the whole religious tradition on lending and its price. 

Three brief examples may suffice to illustrate the effects of these 
mistakes. The first mistake for instance, coupled with the third, results 
in a complete failure to consider the Prophets and Psalms which appear 
to prohibit usury absolutely, even from the stranger. Early patristic 
commentaries on the same texts, as well as the total prohibition of 
usury by such Jews as Josephus and Philo, have equally to be sacrificed, 
because~they do not accord with Nelson’s artificial schema of develop- 
ment. A second example, illustrating the result of Nelson’s confusion 
of justice and charity, is this: The scholastics had commonly offered 
three principal, alternative explanations for the Deuteronomiec per- 
mission to take usury from the alien: (1) the assignment of this alien 
property to the chosen people by God, the Owner of all goods; (2) the 
Jews’ right of just war, and so of action less than war, against tres- 
passers; (3) simple toleration of the evil by God, similar to the Mosaic 
toleration of divorce. None of these three suggestions, it is clear, in- 
volved divergent concepts of justice, but each supposed a different fact. 
As no means existed to determine the real facts beyond doubt, the 
scholasties usually offered all three hypotheses as equally likely; but 
none doubted the universal obligations of justice. Nelson, however, 
determined to analyze the problem from the standpoint of charity and 
bent on seeing a linear evolution, attempts to find in scholastic thought 
on this problem a divergence, and a development in theory towards a 
better appreciation of universal charity. By arbitrary selection of 
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authors and the introduction of meaningless distinctions into the authors 
he does select, Nelson creates artificially the movement so necessary to 
his thesis. A third example, and the most startling distortion of the 
issues, is Nelson’s conclusion that the old ideal of brotherhood was 
abandoned in the eighteenth century when interest on a loan was allowed 
as a general rule by Catholics and Protestants alike. His interpretation 
of the admission of interest as an “ attenuation of love” springs directly 
from his failure to distinguish interest and usury. To say absolutely, 
as Nelson does, that the taking Of interest on a just title is somehow 
an offense against an earlier, more pious ideal is to invent a hitherto 
undreamed of moral code. ; 

It might be added that Nelson is as unfair to the leaders of the 
Reformation as he is arbitrary with the theologians of Catholicism. 
He attempts to show Luther as breaking with tradition in allowing the 
state to tolerate usury because efforts to suppress it were impracti- 
cable; but this was the common scholastic teaching. Moreover, he 
chooses to emphasize a small, unrepresentative, and hesitant section of 
Luther’s writings on usury in 1524-1525, while he puts in the back- 
ground Luther’s vigorous denunciation of all kinds of usury both before 
and after this period. Similarly, he sees Calyin as initiating a radical 
transvaluation of values in allowing interest, whereas in fact Calvin is 
far less advanced in his allowance of interest than such earlier Catholic 
theologians as Summenhart and Eck. 

A surprising factual error is the assertion that Martin V and Cal- 
lixtus III allowed qualified personal rent contracts, further mistakenly 
identified by Nelson as census utrumque redimibilis. In the main, how- 
ever, Nelson’s errors are not errors of fact, but errors of analysis, em- 
phasis, and understanding. In short, his book is a salutary lesson in 
the pitfalls that await the sociologist, armed with a theory, who confi- 
dently exploits history to support it. Perhaps the happiest aspect of 
the book is its fifty-page bibliography, the best on the subject in 
English. 

JOHN Noonan. 


Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Héloise and Abélard. By Etienne Gilson. Translated by L. K. 
Shook. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1951. Pp. xv + 194, 
with notes. $3.00. 


Every generation sees a new account of the tragedy of Heloise and 
Peter Abelard. From the twelfth to the twentieth century, poets, his- 
torians, and philosophers have sat in judgment on the deeds and motives 
of the unfortunate lovers. Contemporaries of the twelfth century varied 
as widely in their opinions as experts of the twentieth. To Foulques 
of Deuil, Abelard appeared as a notorious libertine brought to destrue- 
tion by his love for women. Yet Roscelin, crushed and furious, was 
forced to content himself with hurling insults at scorto tuo, Heloise. 
Peter the Venerable thought rather differently. The abbot treats the 
abbess as a friend whom he loves in Christ, and Abelard: “ Your 
Abelard, that servant of Christ, that true philosopher, whose name 
will ever be spoken with honor, that Master Pierre whom Divine Provi- 
dence brought to Cluny in his declining years, enriching it with a 
treasure more precious than silver and gold.” 

We of the English language have been particularly favored in our 
literature on the romance of Heloise and Abelard. Pope’s Epistle of 
Eloisa to Abelard holds first rank among the poems of any land. In 
prose the work of George Moore, and above all the Peter Abelard of 
Helen Waddell, outrate the many Imitations so favored by the French. 
In history, however, we have been less fortunate. The Abelard of 
Charles de Rémusat is the most complete work in the field, though to 
de Rémusat Abelard appears as the sinister hooded monk reading his 
Bible among the graves. To see a woman resolutely taking the part of 
the woman against the man, we have only to read the Heloise of Miss 
Charlotte Charrier, whose revival of Lalanne’s thesis on the authen- 
ticity of the Correspondence between Heloise and Abelard has made 
it today the last word in historical criticism on the question. 

Our generation sees the publication of Etienne Gilson’s Heloise and 
Abelard, now happily published in an authorized English translation, 
which the publishers venture to predict will stand as the interpretation 
of our generation. Certainly the approach of the author is new and 
merits translation into many languages, but to have the work con- 
sidered an “interpretation,” even though “the interpretation of our 
generation,” is precisely what the author has intended to avoid. To 
Gilson, Heloise remains an enigma, a mystery of such depth and pro- 
portion that she presents a challenge to our very faith. This is most 
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clearly and beautifully brought out in his chapter on The Mystery of 
Heloise, for there he is forced to the conclusion that the Heloise found 
in the Correspondence “though possibly historically real and certainly 
consistent with documentary evidence, is most improbable.” For, he 
insists, if the words of these texts mean anything at all, they mean 
that Heloise lived an irreproachable religious life for forty years with- 
out having received the grace for it, and forty years of the severest 
penance without any faith in its religious efficacy. 

The work of Gilson professes in no way to be definitive. As becomes 
the Director of the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, it is 
directive. On his own admission he has carried the investigation into 
fields in which he has no special competence. This he has done deliber- 
ately in order that the urgency and scope of the problem will hence- 
forth be unmistakable. There is no mistaking the importance which 
Gilson attaches to the romance of Heloise and Abelard. To him that 
romance is “as a kind of touchstone serving to test and evaluate the 
various definitions of the Middle Ages and the Rennaissance.” But we 
are as yet in no position to evaluate that important story. No one 
possesses all the techniques necessary for solving the historical prob- 
lems involved, problems of canon law, of mediaeval and classical litera- 
ture, the history of philosophy as well as of medieval and patristic 
theology. A single mistake in Latin or ignorance of fact can, and has, 
entangled the unwary historian in a series of arbitrary interpretations 
“whose brilliance will never compensate for their futility.” We lack 
almost everything which might permit us to discuss it objectively. Our 
chief source is the Correspondence of Heloise and Abelard; and “ accord- 
ing as we accept or reject the authenticity of this remarkable docu- 
ment, our view not only of Heloise and Abelard but of the twelfth 
century itself is affected.” But no critical edition of the text yet exists, 
though in Professor Gilson’s estimation the authenticity of the whole 
Correspondence hinges mainly upon the reading of a single syllable, 
the difference between the two words conversio and conversatio. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of Professor Gilson to the existing 
literature on Heloise and Abelard lies in pointing out that the definitive 
evaluation of the romance would demand a unity of effort which scholars 
today fail to achieve. The author of The Unity of Philosophical Ex- 
perience attempts once more to reestablish the unity of knowledge so 
thoroughly destroyed by Christian von Wolff. At the same time the 
author of La Philosophie au Méyen Age attempts to destroy the wholly 
- arbitrary divisions of human history so dear to the hearts of modern 
historians. 
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This essay on a famous correspondence really belongs with other 
essays on the dealings which philosophy has with literature in any age. 
The real problem in this celebrated story has perhaps never been clearly 
understood. Certainly it has never before been interpreted from what 
was undoubtedly the point of view of the actual protagonists in the 
drama, that is to say, according to their own ideas as they themselves 
understood them. Theology and philosophy render intelligible the facts 
of the lovers’ lives; and the facts of their lives verify our interpretation 
of the history of theology and philosophy in the twelfth century. This 
is the all important consideration for Gilson: “the philosophical and 
theological ideas running through these facts, determining them or at 
times motivating them, giving them life and ever tying them together, 
giving them, in fine, the meaning which these dramatic facts had in the 
eyes of those who found themselves involved in them.” 

In the light of these philosophical and theological ideas problems in 
the lives of the lovers, formerly considered insoluble or even fancifully 
explained, become clear. Why did Abelard demand a secret marriage, 
and Heloise no marriage at all? To de Rémusat Abelard demanded 
secrecy because he aspired to the mitre of the Bishép of Paris and 
even to the papal tiara itself. To de Rémusat the arguments of Heloise 
against marriage at all are “strange discourse” and her passionate 
plea is “that odd sort of argument.” What different motivations are 
suggested by the thesis of Dr. Gilson! Both questions, he believes, 
ean be answered in the light of the influence of the philosophers 
Theophrastus; Cicero and Seneca, and the theologians St. Jerome and 
St. Paul on the psychology of both lovers and the further influence of 
Abelard’s own doctrine on the mind of Heloise. Both agree with Theo- 
phrastus that the wise man should never marry, because it is impossible 
to serve two masters, one’s wife and one’s books; and with Cicero that 
a man cannot give himself to both wife and philosophy at the same 
time; with Seneca that to interrupt philosophy amounts to not being a 
philosopher, for from the moment of interruption philosophy vanishes; 
with St. Paul that “He who is unmarried is concerned with God’s 
claim, asking how he is to please God, whereas the married man is - 
concerned with the world’s claim, asking how he is to please his wife.” 
Does not Abelard deserve to rank among the great philosophers? If 
celibacy and philosophy go hand in hand in the pagan view, how much 
the more necessary for Abelard, Christian cleric and canon! For both 
Heloise and Abelard this was the real question. Marriage would be 
humiliating for both of them, because it would be prejudicial to Abe- 
lard’s glory as a philosopher. That is why Abelard, when making the 
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offer of marriage, wished at least that it be kept secret. But Heloise, 
whose sentimental l6gic far surpassed that of Abelard, preferred to 
reject marriage completely in order to preserve for her beloved not 
merely the shadow of greatness but the reality as well. What were the 
principles inspiring this decision? They stem, Gilson believes, from 
Cicero’s De Amicitia and were derived by Heloise probably through 
Abelard himself. Cicero had convinced the twelfth century that the 
fruit of love is in the love itself: “ All the enjoyment of love is in the 
love itself.” So Heloise was able to ery: “God knows I never wanted 
anything from you but yourself. It was not marriage, no, not gain of 
any kind that I was looking for; it was not my own desires nor my 
own pleasures, but yours, as you very well know, that I longed to 
satisfy.” 

The Heloise of M. Gilson is a far different person from the Heloise 
of Mile. Charrier. To berate Abelard for the wrong he has done 
Heloise, to disparage Abelard to exhalt Heloise is an act which Gilson 
feels would receive little sympathy froth Heloise herself. “I don’t 
think,” he says, “she would have permitted another woman to lift a 
hand against her idol. It is: impossible to give adequate expression 
to what would have been the response of Heloise’s hand to Miss 
Charrier’s book.” 

But Heloise did marry Abelard. There is a contradiction here between 
her philosophical principles and the facts of her life. How could she 
reconcile the two? She does so, Gilson finds, by adopting Abelard’s 
own doctrine on the morality of intention, which Abelard had developed 
systematically in the Scito te ipsum. According to the Scito te ipsum, 
the good or bad quality of an act resides entirely in the intention which 
inspires it. A good intention is one thing, a good act is another. The 
act itself matters little, since in the eyes of God the intention alone 
counts. If her love, then, is pure, seeking recompense only in itself, 
it is justified, for every act dictated by pure love will be innocent. 
In using such ethics, Gilson concludes, Heloise became tlfe first of 
many romantic heroines driven into evil by love but exonerated from 
blame because their love was pure. 

One cannot read Gilson’s Heloise and Abelard without being dis- 
turbed by many questions which remain unanswered. Heloise does not 
in fact accuse herself of destroying Abelard’s true greatness by forni- 
cation but only of destroying his fame by marriage. She proposes in 
place of marriage to continue the destruction of his greatness by re- 
maining his mistress. The objection raised to marriage by her philoso- 
phers and theologians is the impediment of a family to true greatness, 
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yet Astrolabe is already a fact. Can the doctrine of intention be applied 
in this case? . 

Between the events related in the Historia Calamitatum and their 
philosophical and theological justification in the Correspondence there 
is a line drawn by the knife wielded by Fulbert’s ruffians. Between the 
two stands the shame which led them to convent and monastery. Is the 
Correspondence merely an attempt to recover lost honor by giving a 
quasi philosophical and theological justification to their acts, and there- 
fore of interest to the historian of medieval literature alone, or is it 
truly a work of such philosophical and theological importance that it 
affects our understanding of the history of philosophy and theology in 
the twelfth century? In the opinion of this reviewer Professor Gilson 
has not yet adequately established this point. 


Water H. Turner. 
University of Detroit, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


The Philosophy of Plotinus. Representative Books from the 
Enneads. Selected and Translated with an Introduction by 
Joseph Katz. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950. 
Pp. xxxii + 158. $1.75. 


The popular editions of Plotinus in English are few and this is one 
reason why professors and students alike will welcome this new selection 
of texts of Plotinus prepared by Professor Katz. He is to be con- 
gratulated for this task and so is the publisher who willingly added 
these texts to his Philosophy Source-Books along with texts from the 
Aquinas and Augustine. 

The Author gives here the complete translation of 12 of the 54 
treatises of Plotinus. Complete translations are always better than 
abridged versions which do not necessarily represent the best of the 
writer. It would be of great utility if professor Katz could give us 
before too long the translation of the other 42 treatises. A cheap edi- 
tion would certainly be very welcome by scholars who have to deal with 
Plotinus in English. 

It is always very difficult and hazardous to judge a work consisting 
in selected passages. The task becomes even more difficult when we 
have to deal with Plotinus: he has so many important chapters than 
one can hardly make a choice. 

We should say that Dr. Katz has selected as he says the “ repre- 
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sentative books.” The six divisions of his work include the following 
chapters: I. The Method of Philosophy (Dialectic, I, iii). Il. The 
Chain of Realities (The Three Ruling Hypostases: V, i; The Nature 
of the Soul: IV, ii; Intelligence, Ideas and Being: V, ix; Nature, 
Contemplation and the One: III, viii). III. Cosmic Order and Free- 
dom (The Nature of Fate: III, 1; Against the Gnosties or Against 
Those who Say that the Maker of the World and the World are Evil: 
II, ix; The Descent of the Soul into the Body: IV, viii). IV. Reason, 
Sense, and Emotion (The Nature of the Organism and of the Self: 
I, 1). V. Traditional Categories and Problems (Actuality and Poten- 
tiality: II, v; Are There Ideal Archetypes of Particulars?: V, vii). 
VI. The One as Source and Goal of Existence (The Good and the One: 
VI, ix). 

We regret however that there was no space for many an interesting 
passage as: On Happiness: I, 4; On the First Good and the Other 
Soul: IV, 7; Book V could have been included almost in its integrity. 
Dr. Katz could not put all the chapters of Plotinus in his book and he 
has nothing but the essential. His book will render very great services. 
The students will find there an excellent initiation to the philosophy of 
Plotinus and after closing Dr. Katz’s work will surely desire to read 
more complete editions. It might be that a complete text with all the 
technical works of Plotinus could bring diseduragement to a newcomer. 

In his introduction, the professor gives a good and short synthesis 
of the doctrine of Platinus, and this will facilitate the reading of the 
translated chapters which follow. The translation is well made and is 
read with pleasure. 

In closing we would like to show our discrepancy from the teaching 
of Dr. Katz on pages xii-xiii, where he seems to minimize the mystical 


aspect of the philosophy of Plotinus as well as his personal inclination. . 


It is very true as the author says that “ He [Plotinus] did not assume 
in his readers such an experience [his experience of the highest reality] 
and hence realized that reference to it would not in itself be of evidential 
value for most of his listeners,” but it remains true that his constant 
effort is to bring his listeners to do their utmost efforts to obtain the 
vision of the One as it is clear beyond any doubt in the following pas- 
sages to quote only a few: I, 6, 8; VI, 7, 30; III, 4, 2; I. 6, 7; VI, 
9, 9; VI, 7, 34 ete. ‘ 

Gaston Carritre, O. M. I. 
University of Ottawa, 

Ottawa, Canada. 
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Une Philosophie de lAmbigiité: L’existentialisme de Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty. By Alphonse De Waelhens. Louvain: Publi- 
cations Universitaires, 1951. Pp. 405. $3.00. 


No one has complained that the viewpoint of existentialism is over- 
simplified or obvious. Above all with Merleau-Ponty, it has been a 
happy inspiration to crystallize -his outlook as a “ philosophy of ambi- 
guity ”’ and a pointed understatement of De Waelhens to say that “la 
conception défendue par l’auteur n’est guére facile .. .” 

Yet the proper niche for Merleau-Ponty is not difficult to come upon. 
He is a French existentialist, a product of Sartre and Heidegger, of 
Husserl and phenomenology, of Kant and Hegel and Marx, of the 
psychologism of Descartes, whose problem of human dualism is still 
the very heart of their problem and is now daringly made here its very 
solution. But where Sartre’s opposition between the subjective and the 
objective, the pour-soi and the en-soi is to the death, and can be resolved 
only by the néantisation of one, Merleau-Ponty makes reality a merging 
and “ mixing ” duality. This makes for a solution by active combining 
in an atmosphere of relativism and flux and phenomenological insta- 
bility: “man is not what he is and does not perceive himself for what 
he is except by what he does...” All the effort here is directed to 
the elaboration of an “a true existentialism,” a doctrine of active con- 
sciousness achieving its reality by the absorption of otherness in itself 
and itself in otherness. If one knows the antinomy of Sartre, the pre- 
dicament of Descartes, the limitation of Kant, the method of Hegel, 
and the psycho-metaphysical implications of phenomenology, he has at 
hand the ingredients of Merleau-Ponty and some sense of what he means 
by the “ambiguity ” of reality. “ The subject defines a mode of exist- 
ence intermediate between the en-soi and the pour-soi.” This mediate 
ground and synthesis is achieved by “ perception” for Merleau-Ponty, 
since for him, perception and the object perceived have the same 
“ existential modality.” All that is “other” and all that is “ self,” are 
but “two faces of the same reality.” And since both are constantly 
changing, this duality of awareness, constantly in a process of com- 
bining into its fundamental reality is a kind of ontological “ ambiguity.” 
Every relation I have to myself at once implies relation to “ otherness ” 
and is, therefore “ ambiguous.” 

It is difficult and impractical to try to give any clearer synopsis of 
the position of Merleau-Ponty without one becoming more and more 
ambiguous one’s self. Facing such a difficulty only heightens one’s re- 
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spect for the scholarly care and patience and fairness of Professor de 
Waelhens. He began this study superbly fitted to clarify this stand- 
point if it ean be done. Native to German and French and expert in 
the thought of all those who have begotten Merleau-Ponty’s philosophy, 
he is already known for his skilled analysis of the philosophy of 
Heidegger and his authoritative position with regard to the other ex- 
istentialists and the critical work written on them. With such capacities, 
he has done here an exhaustive study of Merleau-Ponty. He exhibits a 
kind of infinite patience in using line after consecutive line of the man’s 
own words, and a most admirable kind of intellectual gentilesse in his 
constant care to be objective and fair, and to understand the man’s 
meanings for what he may want them to mean. His grasp of the in- 
stinctive phenomenological and existential viewpoint is patently. firm 
and agile, and his ease with their vocabulary is envious. One can begin 
to suspect the scholarly expertness of the whole work even from scan- 
ning the table of contents, which spots clearly each pivotal conception 
of Merleau-Ponty and groups them neatly into four main headings 
which indicate the progression of his thought. Further, the very title 
chosen, one borrowed from an article of Alquié’s, is a complete syn- 
thesis of the whole position of Merleau-Ponty, a one-word statement of 
his problem, of his readers’ difficulty understanding his solution of that 
problem, and at the same time an intriguing warning of what the reader 
of de Waelhens’ analysis may expect even after the most brilliant 
analysis and painstaking exhaustiveness in the use of Merleau-Ponty’s 
own words. 

Professor de Waelhens has referred in comparatively few places to 
several articles or collected essays of Merleau-Ponty, and quoted them 
here and there. Otherwise he uses almost exclusively, the Phénomeno- 


logie de la perception. In fact, not only has he pored over every word | 


and every nuance of every word of this work, but he had apparently 
used almost every word, and referred to the work page by consecutive 
page, often several times to the same page in separate footnotes, until 
one wonders if this analytical work does not amount to a reprint of 
Merleau-Ponty’s work. The method is thorough and valid, but some 
may not prefer that method which seems to make them unable to see 
the forest for the trees. . 

And perhaps some may not find the author’s style much less easy 
than existentialist style. Perhaps he knows too much of his subject 
and the implications of every statement, but the style is not fully what 
one might expect of a philosophical analysis done in French; it lacks 
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the directness and word-cleanness and has continually a kind of flank 
movement to it which proceeeds to the completion of a thought only by 
many devious routes and parentheses and qualifications and reminders. 
When one is analyzing such an “ambiguous philosophy” as Merleau- 
Ponty’s, such style does not lend itself plastically to the molding of any 
concise clarity. It partakes perhaps a little of that diffuseness and 
over-qualifying in Merleau-Ponty’s own style and thought, which 
prompted Alquié to label it “double, et done obscure.” 

Moreover, it may be somewhat debatable to many whether in a book 
of 450 pages whose print is comfortable but not unduly large, one may 
not expect, particularly from a Louvain publication, some relation to 
Thomistie concepts, some more critical appreciation of such an exist- 
entialist, or at least some clearer explanation of its omission. For one 
not native to the language of Merleau-Ponty or the author of this work, 
it is often a question whether Professor de Waelhens is just restating, 
or attempting to further clarify, or perhaps agreeing with him. Per- 
haps he leans over backwards to be objective and fair and is therefore 
liable to give the impression almost of being a disciple. One cannot 
help but be filled with respect for the scholariness and knowledge of 
the book, and the pains taken and the understanding shown. But when, 
by footnote reference, apparently every line of one work is used, and 
used consecutively without ever giving any quotations long enough to 
give the reader his own impression of the style and cast of thought of 
Merleau-Ponty, the reader may well wonder if it would not have been 
better done more briefly. Professor de Waelhens has not shown here 
any striking penchant for brevity, or flair for synopsis, and judging 
by the few brief quotations from Alquié’s articles in Fontaine (XI, 
No. 59), there arises some temptation to think that not only a briefer 
but it may be a clearer and more valuable critical synopsis of Merleau- 
Ponty could be got from that monograph than from the infinitely 
minute and much less critical work now done so brilliantly by Prof. 
de Waelhens. 


Epwarp P. Cronan, 5. 
St. Mary's Seminary, 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
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La Terminologia Tomistica dell’Interioritad. Saggi di metodo per 
un’interpretazione della metafisica della presenza. By Roberto 
Busa, S. J. Milan: Fratelli Boca, 1949. Pp. 278. Lire 1200. 


This admirable study in method treats of the central point in meta- 
physics: the doctrine of the present in relation to essence and existence. 
It consists of a minute philological and grammatical explanation and 
interpretation of selected texts of St. Thomas: Commentaria in octo 
libros Physicorum Aristotelis, Summa Contra Gentes, cap. 64-70, 
Summa Theologica, Pars I q. 8. From the study of these texts made 
by Father Busa we see at once the necessity of establishing a definitive 
critical text of all the works of St. Thomas. Before this is done there 
ean be no question of an accurate interpretation of the text. Now that 
Father Busa has given us this “sample” of his method of treating 
the selected texts of St. Thomas, he has decided to make a complete 
Index Verborum of all the, works of St. Thomas applying the same 
rules of philological and grammatical method. 

As a critical text of all the works cannot be expected for many years, 
Father Busa believes that a complete index will, in the meantime, be of 
great value in textual criticism. The work he contemplates will not be 
a lexicon but studies of basie material introductory to the compilation 
of a lexicon, modelled in the monumental Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. 


J. P. 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Concept of Mind. By Gilbert Ryle. New York: Barnes and 
Noble, 1950. Pp. vi + 334, with index. $3.00. 


Ryle sets out in the present work to allay a philosophical ghost. 
This ghost is more than ordinarily pernicious, since it is the one that 
Deseartes caused to be tangled up in a machine, with the result that 
both the ghost and the machine have never been quite the same since. 
The history of the “ ghost in the machine” is one long myth, for like 
all myths it consists in the “ presentation of facts belonging to one 
category in the idioms appropriate to another.” The origin of this 
error is laid to the fact that while Descartes was unable to deny the 
validity of Galileo’s theories covering all occurrences in space, “as a 
religious and moral man” he could not grant that all human behavior 
could be causally explained mechanically. Hence, Descartes postulated 
that all intelligent actions were caused by something different from that 
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causing the movements of the tongue and limbs. Thus, within the cate- 
gories of “things” and “causes” there were two different kinds of 
things and causes, viz. body and mind. The mind, then, is one center 
of causality and the body another. Hence, human action cannot be said 
simply to be the action of the human being, but rather the action of 
the mind —to Ryle this whole idea is ridiculous. Descartes, and the 
Cartesians, have made a bad category-mistake by attempting to describe 
human action in terms of the “ ghost,” whereas human action can only 
be described meaningfully in terms of the observable and verifiable 
human action itself. 

The method of attack used by the author is an analysis of the tradi- 
tional faculties of the mind. By subjecting the human cognitional and 
appetitive actions, which are usually explained causally in terms of the 
faculties of the mind (will, memory, intellect, sense, etc.), to a rigorous 
verbal and psychological analysis, he shows that these words are at best 
metaphorical, and at worst meaningless. Thus, when explaining human 
action as causally determined by the mind through one or more of its 
faculties, we are explaining nothing, for when we reduce the whole 
idea of the mind and its faculties to an empirically verificatory analysis, 
we find that we are talking of a ghost in terms proper not to a ghost, 
but to various kinds of human action explicable empirically and 
psychologically. 

The book is throughout critical, in the sense that Mr. Ryle is not pro- 
fessedly attempting to construct a position on the nature of mind. Even 
in the last chapter where he recognizes that many people will consider 
this work behavioristic, he still affirms that he has no set position. 
We certainly may not criticize the way the method of verbal and psy- 
chological analysis has been applied by the author, for in using this 
method he is ingenious, able, and witty. But we may question the 
validity of the metaphysie upon which this method rests. And though 
Ryle may protest that he is not advocating here a metaphysic, he never- 
theless is in the very middle of questions of being when he is treating 
of mind. For as one changes his idea of mind, he is also changing his 
idea of being, since these are inseparable analytic principles. In de- 
stroying the Cartesian ghostly mind, and consequently the idea of being 
that was related to that analysis of mind, the author is necessarily im- 
plying what being is, and what knowledge is, of which this being is 
the object. 

Everything that is is that which can be stated with significant 
meaning. And that which can be stated significantly is that which can, 
at least in principle, be verified by empirical experience. This empirical 
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experience is observable either sensibly or psychologically. Thus, that 
which is knowable is that which is empirically verifiable, and hence we 
must conclude that being as such is the empirically observable and 
verifiable. To corroborate my estimate, I cite the author’s attack on the 
position of the universal or “ abstract” idea: | 

If a person is at a particular moment using an abstract term, using it 
significantly and using it knowing its significance, he can be said to be 
using an abstract idea, or even thinking an abstract thought, notion or 
concept. And from these innocuous, if infelicitous expressions, it has been 
easy to move to making such seemingly more profound and diagnostic state- 
ments as that his abstract term ‘expresses’ the abstract idea that he is 
there and then having. Exciting questions then raise their heads. How 
and when did he form this abstract idea? Where has it been and what has 
it been doing in the period between his last and his present use of it? 
Is it somewhat like a badly blurred picture in the mind’s eye, or is it more 
like a pack of clear mental pictures, each one of which differs slightly from 
its neighbours? That minds are the only warehouses which could store 
such precious, if ethereal, articles would naturally not be in question. 

In real life no one ever tells this sort of story.... No novelist depicts 
his hero as pluckily, briskly or half-heartedly abstracting. The verb ‘to 
abstract’ is clearly not a genuine biographical verb; it is therefore not a 
verb appropriate even to shadow biographies. (pp. 307-308) 


I have cited this passage because it is the conclusive case showing 
that in fact we have here not a treatise about ghosts and machines, but 
about reality —the “real life.” Hence, we must conclude that Ryle 
has been engaged in one grand “ category-mistake.” For throughout 
he has been talking about metaphysics, saying what the nature of 
being is. But he has been talking in terms proper to psychological, 
sensible and verbal things. Certainly, what has been said is very en- 
lightening and useful, when it is limited to the empirically observable 
and verifiable. However, to say that such eonclusions are characteristic 
of being as such, that any statements not reducible to such analytic 
terms, or not amenable to sensible or psychological verification, are 
meaningless, is to create another myth. The Cartesian ghost cannot be 
exorcized by the sort of ritual Ryle applies. And, as a matter of fact, 
the author — although in his categorically-mistaken fashion he was un- 
aware of the fact — really wasn’t belaboring the ghost at all. The hard 
things he thought he was saying about the ghost were in fact being 
said about the metaphysician who, being a hardy fellow indestructible 
even by sticks and stones, certainly finds that words will scarcely ever 
hurt him. 

W. A. Gernarp. 


Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Methods of Logic. By Wituarp Van Orman Quine. New York: 
Holt, 1950. Pp. xvii + 264, with index. $2.90. 


The author’s purpose is to combine a discussion of logical theory with 
the practical necessity of showing students how to develop theoretical 
notions into proofs useful in particular problems. The result is a book 
that successfully covers the major principles of mathematical logie, 
together with a stimulating search into its foundations. There are exer- 
cises and a substantial bibliography. Quine’s book will be useful to 
teachers presenting the elements of mathematical logic to advanced 
upperclassmen. 


The Nature of the Universe. By Frep Hoyie. New York: Har- 
per, 1950. Pp. vii +142. $2.50. 


The material in this book was widely read in England and also in 
Harper's magazine. Hoyle, an astrophysicist, has been heralded as a 
new Eddington or Jeans, correcting these older men by subsequent dis- 
eoveries. To an Aristotelian, Hoyle here indulges in highly educated 
guess-work as he touches upon the origin, structure, and fate of our 
universe. There are several glaring inconsistencies, like the reference 
to “continuous creation,” without a Creator. Finally, in the closing 
chapter, applying the scientific method where it has no right to be used, 
Hoyle belittles Christianity and the spiritual nature of man. 


Science and Common Sense. By James B. Conant. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1951. Pp. vii + 371, with index. $4.00. 


A completely re-thought and re-written version of the author’s On 
Understanding Science, this book sets out to present science to non- 
scientists. The author defines science as “an interconnected series of 
concepts and conceptual schemes that have developed as a result of 
experimentation and observation and are fruitful of further experi- 
mentation and observation.” The theorist differs from the engineer by 
“degree of empiricism.” This book describes both experimental facts 
and means of studying them in science. To an Aristotelian, Conant 
does not solve the problems he treats, but he certainly raises them. 
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Aquinas, St. Thomas, The Virtues. Introduction and translation by 
John P. Reid, O. P. Providence College Press, 1951.. Pp. xxviii 
-+ 188, with index. $2.00. 

Arberry, A. R., Avicenna on Theology. Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida: 
Transatlantic Arts, 1951. Pp. 82, with index. $1.00. 

Aristotle, De Anima. With the Commentary of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Translated by Kenelm Foster and Sylvester Humphries. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1951. Pp. 504, with index. 
$6.50. 

Blum, Harold F., Time’s Arrow and Evolution. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1951. Pp. xi + 222, with index. $4.00. 
Boole, George, The Laws of Thought. New York: Dover Publications, 

1951. Pp. xviii + 424. $4.50. 

Bronstein, Daniel J., Krikorian, Yervant H., and Weiner, Philip P., 
Basic Problems of Philosophy. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1951. 
Pp. x + 752, with index. $4.75. 

Burleigh, Walter, De Puritate Artis Logicae. St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: 
The Franciscan Institute, 1951. Pp. xv +113. No price listed. 

Burtt, Edwin A., Types of Religious Philosophy. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1951. Pp. xi + 468, with index. $4.50. 

Davitt, Thomas, 8S. J., The Nature of Law. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co., 1951. Pp. v + 274, with index. $4.00. 

Di Petrella, Fiammetta V. B., Il Pensiero di Maurice Blondel. Flor- 
ence: L’Arte della Stampe, 1950. Pp. 345, with index. Lire 1350. 

Ferrater Mora, Jose., Diccionario de Filosofia. Buenos Aires: 1951. 
1951. Pp. 1047. No price listed. 

Flewelling, Ralph T., Conflict and Conciliation of Cultures. Stockton, 
Calif.: College of the Pacific Press, 1951. Pp. x + 106, with 
index. No price listed. 

Gewirth, Alan, Marsilius of Padua, Defender of the Peace. Vol. I: 
Marsilius of Padua and Medieval Political Philosophy. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. 342, with index. 
$4.75. 

Grabman, Martin, The Interior Life of St. Thomas Aquinas. Trans- 
lated by Nicholas Ashenbrener, O.P. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1951. Pp. xi + 92, with index. $2.75. 
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Groner, J. F., O. P., Kardinal Cajetan. Fribourg: Société Philoso- 
phique, 1951. Pp. 79, with index. No price listed. 

Hammond, Mason, City-State and World State. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. x + 217, with index. $4.00. 

Hoffman, Ross, The Spirit of Politics and the Future of Freedom. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. xi + 98, with 
index. $2.50. 

Hugh of St. Victor, De Sacramentis. Translated by Roy Deferrari. 
Cambridge, Mass: Medieval Academy of America Press, 1951. 
Pp. xx + 486, with index. $5.00. 

Jean de Saint-Thomas. Les Dons du Saint-Esprit. Translated by 
Raissa Maritain. Paris: Tequi, 1951. Pp. xi + 221. 600 franes. 

Lambot, D. C., O.S.B. Sancti Aurelii Augustini Sermones Selecti. 
Brussels: In Aedibus Spectrum, 1950. Pp. 151. No price 
listed. 

Langford, Cooper H. and Lewis, Clarence I., Symbolic Logic. New 
York: Dover Publications, 1951. Pp. viii + 506, with index. 
$4.50. 

McCracken, D. J., Thinking and Valuing. London: Maemillan Co., 
1951. Pp. ix + 238, with index. $2.50. | 

Maquet, Jacques, The Sociology of Knowledge. Boston: The Beacon 
Press, 1950. Pp. xix + 318, with index. $5.00. 

Marechal, Melanges. Paris: Deselée de Brouwer, 1950. Vol. I, pp. xix 
+ 380; Vol. II, pp. 426. No price listed. 

Maritain, Jacques, Neuf Lecons sur les Notions Premiéres de la Philo- 
sophie Morale. Paris: Tequi, 1951. Pp. iv + 194. 550 Franes. 

Marx, Melvin H., Psychological Theory. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1951. Pp. xi + 585, with index. $5.00. 

Mumford; Lewis, The Conduct of Life. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1951. Pp. ix + 342. $5.00. 

Nathanson, Jerome, John Dewey, The Reconstruction of the Democratic 
Life. New York: Scribner’s, 1951. Pp. ix + 127, with index. 
$2.00. 

Parente, Pietro, Piolanti, Antonio, and Garofalo, Salvatore, Dictionary 
of Dogmatic Theology. Translated by Emmanuel Doronzo, 
O.M.I. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. xxvi 
+. 310, with index. $4.50. 

Pius XII, Pope, Humani Generis. Commentary by A. C. Colter, 8. J. 
Weston, Mass.: Weston College Press, 1951. Pp. xi-+ 100. 
$1.00. 
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Plotinus, Enneades I-III. Edited by Henry and Schwyzer. Paris: 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1951. Pp. lviii + 451. $8.00. 

Polanyi, Michael, The Logic of Liberty. Chicago: University of Chi- 
eago Press, 1951. Pp. viii + 206, with index. $4.50. 

Prentice, Robert F., O. F. M., The Psychology of Love According to 
Saint Bonaventure. St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: The Franciscan 
Institute, 1951. Pp. xv + 136, with index. No price listed. 

Ross, Sir David, Plato’s Theory of Ideas. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1951. Pp. 251, with index. $3.50. 

Spinoza Dictionary. Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. xiii + 309. $5.00. 

Taylor, A. E., Socrates. Boston: Beacon Press, 1951. Pp. 192, with 
index. $2.50. 

Thomas, Mary Edith, Medieval Skepticism and Chaucer. New York: 
The William Frederick Co., 1950. Pp. 184, with index. $3.00. 

von Freytag, gen. Loringhoff, Dr. Bruno Baron, Philosophical Problems 
of Mathematics. Translated by Amethe Countess von Zeppelin. 
New York: The Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 88, with 
index. $2.75. 

Walsh, William H., An Introduction to the Philosophy of History. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1951. Pp. 173, with index. 
$2.00. 

Whiteley, C. H., An Introduction to Metaphysics. Boston: The Beacon 
Press, 1951. Pp. xii + 174, with index. $2.50. 

Wirszubski, C. L., Libertas as a Political Idea at Rome. Cambridge, 
England: The University Press, 1950. Pp. xi + 182, with index. 
$3.00. 

Young, Frederic H., The Philosophy of Henry James, Sr. New York: 
Bookman Associates, 1951.. Pp. xiv + 338, with index. $4.50. 
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